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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
GRAND ENGLISH OPERA. 

The Management have much pleasure in announcing to 
the Public that the OPERATIC PERFORMANCES having 
given general satisfaction, will be repeated Every Evening 
until further notice.—See the opinions of the public Press. 

Monday evening, ine 16th, will be pe’ Verdi's 
favourite Opera of IL TROVATORE. Mr. H. J. 
aang! Count de Luna, Mr. Durand; Ferrando, Mr. Thom 

; Ruiz, Mr. Salvie; Azucena, Miss Emma Heywood 
= Leonora, Miss Dyer. Before the Opera, the Band, 
comprising upwards of Sixty Performers, will play the 


_ Overture to OBERON. 


Toe, Apel 1, and during Pawo, 70 performed 
a favourite E Opera, 5 ag edhe the a op 
eminent Artistes: Miss Dyer, < &e. ; 
Messrs. Henry Haigh, Melchior Winter sale 


Thompson, and Charles Durand; and a Band and Chorus 
100 Performers. Conductor and Musical Director, Dr. James 


— Te ay hey 


beh entitled, SPANISH DANCERS; or Two 
too many. In the course of the Ballet, Pas by Malle. Auriol 


ae nen ee 
Auriol and Flexmore; Valse by the Spanish Dancers; 


by Mdlie. Auriol and Fiexmore, and the corps de 
of this Theatre. Manager, Mr. James 3 
Master, Mr. Flexmore; Treasurer, 
Reduced Dress Circle, 3s. ; a Ste, 


P 4s.; 
2s. 6d.; Pit, 2s. ; Upper Boxes, 1s. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s.; U 
Gallery, 6d. ; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. upwards, i 
Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Nugent, open daily. 





STLEY'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Proprietor, Mr. W. Barrr—Sole Manager, Mr. Epwin 
HUGHES. 

Never in the of this Theatre has there been such a 
perfect triumph achieved as on Monday last. The new 
spectacle was hailed with enthusiastic plaudits, and has 
been pronounced by the Press and - Public the most mag- 
nificent, thrilling, and interesting Hippo-drama ever wit- 
nessed. lauded to 
the echo. While the gorgeous decorations of Theatre 

admiration —On MONDAY, 
APRIL 16th, commence with i bey tan dig Week, the entertainments 
will 


itary Spectacle, in Four 
Acts, entitled erony OF A FLAG; with new 


and splendid Scenery by Messrs. Cuthbert, Dayes, Herbert, 
and Thorne ; New Costin taal Appointments ; and intro- 
ducing the Stud of beautiful Horses and Ponies, Camels, 
Military Band, and a Host of Auxiliaries —To be succeeded 
by a most recherché display in the sane supported by the 
accomplished Equestrian Artistes Mdlles. Monet, Marie, Fer- 
nando, and De Berg; Messrs. H. Wi Devereux, 
Wattson, Fernando, and the Wonder of the World, JONA- 
THAN JACK. Clowns, Messrs. Charles Watson and 
Thorne. Terminating with a laughable FARCE. 
Doors 7 at Half-past Six, commence at Seven. 
Stage Manager, Mr. W. West. 
Box Office open daily from Eleven till Four. 





T. MARTIN'S HALL. — ROSSINTS 

STABAT MATER, Macfarren’s May-Day, and Weber's 
Overture to Der Freischutz, Wednesday, April 18, at 8. 
Under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal 
Vocalists—Miss Parepa, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley.— Tickets, Is., 2s. 6d; 
stalls, 5s. 


XHIBITION of theSOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance 1s. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Rosenrts, Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is Nye DAILY, from 
Ten till Five. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6¢ 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


i) RS. BESSIE INGLIS will give a Reading 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poems, in- 
cluding her new Poem of “ Napoleon in Italy,” at Willis’s 
Rooms, King Street, St. James's, on SATURDAY MORN- 
ING, April 21, to commence at Three o'clock precisely.— 
Admission: Reserved Seats, 33; Second Seats, 1s. 


PEBEAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.— 
Mrs. LEE BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from 
the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED for the Season. 
The Living Model sits in the picturesque Costumes of the 
Italian, French, and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Draw- 
ng, Painting, and Anatomy. 

3, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. 














y ONSIEUR LOUIS BLANC, late Member 
a) of the Provisional Government of France, will deliver 
FOUR LECTURES at the Marylebone Literary Institution, 
on the “ Salons ” of Paris in the 18th Century—Social Inter- 
course—Fashion—Love — y—on the WEDNESDAY 
Eventxes, April 25th, May 2nd, oh, and 16th. To com- 
mence each Evening at Eight o’Clock. 

Reserved Seats, 5s,; ditto for the course, 16s: Area and 
Gallery, 2s. 6d.; ditto for the course, ~ Tickets may be 
obtained and Reserved Seats secured, by early application 
to the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edward Street, Port- 
— Square; and at Mr. Sams’, Royal Library, 1, St. James's 

treet. 


Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 
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HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Offices, No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London. 
Annual Revenue... ... s+ «+ £450,000 
Invested Funds... ose nes 1,200,000 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors in 
this Company was held on the 1éth inst. 
The Report of the Board of Directors was adopted unani- 
mously, and shewed— 
That the Fire Felons for the ter 





i) . H. WALLIS'S WEST-END EX- 

HIBITION of high-class modern PAINTINGS is 
NOW OPEN, with many important additions, at the HAY~- 
MARKET GALLERY, next ‘co to the Theatre. Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.—The 
Annual General Meeting, to receive the Council's 
Report and to distribute the amount subscribed for the pur- 
chase of Works of Art, will be held at the New Theatre 
Royal Adelphi, on Tuesday, the 24th inst., at half-past eleven 
for twelve o'clock; the Right Hon. Lord MowTeactz, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair, The Phen ally for the current year will 
procure admi for and friends 


Open from Nine till Six. 








GEORGE GODWIN, \ 
LEWIS POCOCK, | 5 Hon. Secs. 


444, West Strand. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—King’s College, 
London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a 
Course of TWELVE LECTURES on GEOLOGY, having 
teference to the application of the Science to EN- 
GINEERING, my pare. ARCHITECTURE, and AGRI- 
CULTURE. The Lectures will commence on FRIDAY 
MORNING, April 20th, at at Nine o'clock. =e, will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the 
same hour.—Fee £1 Ils, 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SE- 
VENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of May. 
The LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'’S in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
73, Great Russell Street, W.C. 











FOR SALE. 


HE NEW TESTAMENT SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF TWO THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 

The late Mr. Samuel Leith, of Edinburgh, devoted many 
years of his life to forming a Collection of Engravings by the 
greatest Masters, illustrative of the New Testament. The 
result has been a copy of the New Testament which, both 
as regards the artistic manner in which it has been illus- 
trated by a Series of Engravings from the commencement of 
the art, and the exquisite taste with which these Engravings 
have been mounted and bound, may with safety be pro- 
nounced unique. Mr. Leith’s family are now desirous of 
disposing of it, and will be glad to show it to any intending 
purchasers at their residence, No. 51, North Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. To give some idea of the extent, value, 
and importance of this Collection, it may be stated that it 
forms TWELVE VOLUMES, IMPERIAL FOLIO, bound 
in the richest extra crimson morocco, and contains about 
2000 Engravings, consisting of the finest specimens of Scrip- 
tural Lllustration ty all the leading masters who have 
flourished during the different periods of the art. 


Amongst numerous others whose Works wiil be found in 
this Collection, may be named—Marc Antonio, Albert Durer, 
Lucas Van Leyden, the Wierixes, the Sadelers, the Bolswerts, 
the Poillys, the Drevets, Goltzius, the Mathams, the Mullers, 
Strange, Faithorne, Hollar, John Smith, Earlom, the Audrans, 
Edelinck, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Schmidt, Roullet, Van 
Schuppen, Martin Schoen, Vorsterman, Pontius, Raphael, 
Morghen, Desnoyer, Wille, Masson, Beauvarlet, the Passes, 
De Jode, Visscher, Saenredam, the Caraccis, Guido, Cort, 
Galle, Nanteuil, Sharp, Mellan, Gribelin, Porporati, the 
Bloemaerts, Van Dalen, Picart, Le Bas, Swanenburg, the 
Kilians, Baudet, Suyderhoef, Aldegraver, Richomme, Bar- 
tolozzi, Martin Rota, Yon Mecheln, De Musis, Natalis, 
Pentz, M‘Ardell, the Chereaus, Van de Velde, Witdoeck, 
3eham, the Collaerts, Van Viiet, the Ghisis, Hopfer, Lucas 
Cranach, Valk, Dufios, the Gheyns, Longhi, Morin, Robetta, 
Spierre, Kussell, 8S. Bourdon, Beatrici, the Tardieus, Bou- 
langer, ‘Anderloni. 


Application to be made to Mr. “Nisser, No. 11, Hanover 





Street, Edinburgh. 


£295,414 8s. 10d. 
That the Life a were .. 127,415 14 9d. 
And the New Life Business, 815 Policies, 


Insuring - 499,808 0 Od 


On which. the Premims were ooo 14,520 11 8d. 
That the Annuities payable by the Com- 
pany were ... ove 18,954 10 9%. 


The number of Seiten, onset 900; this and their 
great wealth and unlimited liability renders the security of 
the Company altogether beyond question. 

copies of the Reports, and any further infor- 
mation may be had on application. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 

Policies issued by this Society, sow, on BEFORE Mipsvx- 
MER, 1860, WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 PER 
CENT., of the Prorits at THE NEXT DisTRIBUTION IN JANUARY, 
1863. 


Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 
_, Agents are appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom 


Pr p may be 
Cc. H. LIDDERDALE, 
Actuary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—EstaB.isHepD rv 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, West- 
minster. 
DIRECTORS. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Wm. Cotton, D.C.L.,F.R.S. | Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Labbock, Esq., F.R.S: 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D.,F.R.S. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

MP. | M. Wyvill, Jan., Esq., M.P. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without participation in profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

BONUS of 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 
Ist July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will partici- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 

Rogert TcckeRr, Secretary and Actuary. 














Just published in English, price 4s., 8vo, cioth. 
HE LITERARY HISTORY OF GER- 


MANY, from the Earliest Period to the Commencement 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


By Gustav SoLiixe, R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:— 


“ An excellent crizical summary. The a= is remark- 
ably pure and flexible.”"—Athenzum, January 7th. 

‘One of the best digests of the literary history of Germany 
that we remember to have seen. We cordially recommend 
it to our readers as a work of a highly interesting and in- 
structive character.”—Literary Gazette, January 21st. 

“This work evinces on the part of the author considerable 
literary taste and ability. Luther's sermon, given in extenso 
(with a linear translation), is admirably characteristic of the 
great reformer, and well worth the price of the volume.”—== 
Critic, January 28th. 

“This work, containing a considerable amount of infor- 
mation, will be welcomed by a rapidly increasing class, the 
English student of Teutonic literatare.’ ‘— Spectator, Feb. 
18th. 

a le and useful to students,"—otes and Queries, 
Feb. 

& rn cask useful to English students. The essays on the 
ancient epics, Minne and Meistersiinger, on Luther, and on 
the popular ballads, contain in a convenient form much 
accurate information." — Westminster Review, April. 

“ Mr. Solling’s work contains the best short summary of 
the history of German literature, up to the time of the 
Reformation, that is to be found in English. "—Zraminer, 
March 31st. 





Wiis and Norcate, London and Edinburgh. 
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Now ready, 
THE LONDON: REVIEW: a Journal of 
Literature, Science, =: Theology. 
No, XXVIL, April, 1860, p.ice 6s. Contents— 

I. Lord Macaulay.—II. Whitby.—III. Ancient Syriac 
Gospels.—IV. Eastern’ Problems.—V. Friedrich Schiller — 
VL. Morocco.—VII. Books and their Bindings—VIII. So- 
crates.—IX. Arctic Explorations.—Brief Literary Notices. 

London: ALEXANDEz HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








ON THE ist OF MAY 
Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad imperial 
octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured Plates, 
with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a New Periodi- 
cal, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
iety. 
THE DRAWINGS BY 
WALTER FITCH, F.LS., 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker's ‘‘ Curtis’s Botaaical Magazine.’ 


The “FLroraL Macazrxe™ has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of a po- 
pular character, devoted to the [lustration of the many New 
Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually pro- 
duced by the skill of modern cultivators. 


The Plates will be executed by Mr. Water Fitcn, who 
has been so long and so favourably known as the Artist of 
“Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical pub- 
lications emanating from Kew. The selections of subjects, 
and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary of the Floral 
Committee of the Horticultural Society. 


“ Curtis's Botanica, Macazrxe ” will continue to repre- 
sent the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The “ Fiorai Macazive ” will be devoted to meri- 
torious varieties of such introduced Plants as are of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in the 
Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


London: Lovet Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








1. 
The Third Edition of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
Transformation; or, The Romance of Monte Beni, will 

be published next week. 


t. 

The Book of Job done into English 
Verse. By the EARL OF WINCHILSEA. Square 
Sve., 10s8., antique cloth, red edges. 

1. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable W. E. Giapsronz, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Province of Reason: a Criticism of 
the Bampton Lecture on the “ Limits of Religious 
Thought.” By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. (Edin.), Author 
of the “ Christ of History,” “ The Mystery, or Evil and 
God.” Post 8vo., 6s. cloth. 


Iv. 

The Life of Edmond Malone, Editor of 

Shakspeare, with Selections from his Manuscript Anec- 

dotes. By Sir JAMES PRIOR, Author of “ The Life of 

Edmund Barke.” Demy 68vo., with Portrait, price 
14s. cloth. 


v. 

“Ts it not Written?” Being the Testi- 
mony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. 
By EDWARD S. PRYCE, A.B. Post 8yvo., price 6s. 
cloth. 


VL 

Robert Owen and His Social Philosophy. 

By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author of “ Social 

Inno their Schemes.” Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 


vir. 
Kathie Brande; or, the Fireside His- 
tory of a Quiet Life. By HOLME LEE, Author of 
“ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Against Wind and Tide,” 
&c. &. New edition, fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


vill. 
Below the Surface; a Story of English 


Country Life. By Sir ARTHUR H. ELTON, Bart. 


New edition, fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


TOWN 


New Work by the Author of “Mary Powell,” & “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
Next Week, post 8vo, with an Illustration, 


AND FOREST. 


By the Author of “‘ Mary Powext,” and “ Tue Lapres or Bever Hotiow.” 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, 6s., with Portraits of Burke and the Earl of C hatham, 
and other Illustrations, 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., 
AUTHOR OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





J. F. HOPE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, price 21s. 


William the Fourth, By J. A. MALEY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, pricr 31s. 6d. 


The Madman of St. James’s. 
“ Diary of a Physician.” By T. H. 


From the 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
A False Step in Life. By L. L. D. 

“A False Step in Life” is as favourable a specimen 
as we have seen for a long time of the sort of book 
which an accomplished English Lady would be likely 
to write.”—Saturday Review. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
Persuasions. By the Rev. T. H. Bull, of 
St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
My Experiences in Australia. By a Lady. 
With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 
Sheridan and His Times. By an Octoge- 


narian, who stood by his knee in Youth, and sat at his 
table in Manhood. 


London: J. F. Hore, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


Historical Recollections ot the Reign of | 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
¢ London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books printed by him until 
the Author has been repaid his original outlay; and as all 
works entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, 
and at prices far below the usual charges, AUTHORS 
ABOUT TO PUBLISH will find it much to their advantage 
to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free 
by return of post. 





SECOND EDITION. 
This day, Fep. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s., 
SSAYS by the late Georce Broey, 
M.A, Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by Wmitam Grorce Ciarx, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. 
Macmitian and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





VOLUME ONE OF 


}ACMILLAN's MAGAZINE is now ready, 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Among the Contributors to the Volume are 
The Author of ‘Tom Brown's School Days.” 
The Author of “John Halifax." 
The Rev. F. D. Maurice. Alfred Tennyson. 
R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. Professor Huxley. 
The Rev. J. W. Blakesley. G. S. Venables. 
&e. &e. 
Muacmiiax and Co., Londen and Cambridge. 








-_ 





This day, price 25s., Vol. XXII, Part I., of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


OYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH, 
FOR THE SESSIONS 1857-58 AND 1858-59. 
ConTENTS. 

I—An Account of some Experiments on Radiant Heat, 
involving an extension of Prevost's Theory of Ex- 
changes. By Balfour Stewart, Esq. Commani- 
cated by Professor Forbes. 

IL—On the Constitution of Flame. By William Swan, 

sq. 

IIl.—On the Gradual Production of Luminous Impressions 
on the Eye: Part IL, being a description of an In- 
strument for producing isolated luminous impres- 
sions on the eye of extremely short duration, and 
for measuring their intensity. By William Swan, 
F.RS.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews: (With a Plate.) 

IV.—Notice of an unusual Fall of Rain in the Lake Dis- 
trict, in January, 1859. By John Davy, M.D., 
F.R.SS., L. and E. 

V.—Some Observations on the Coagulation of the Blood. 
By the same. 

Vi.—Researches on Radiant Heat. Second Series. By 
Balfour Stewart, M.A. Communicated by Pro- 
fessor Forbes. 

ViL—Inquiries about Terrestrial Temperature; to which 
is added, an Index to M. Dove's Five Memoirs on 
the Temperature of the Globe. By James D. 
Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Sec. R.S. Ed., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
(With two Plates), 

VIIL—Memoir on the Spermogones and Pyenides of Fila- 
mentous, Fruticulose, and Foliaceous Lichens. By 
W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., F.L.S. Communicated 
by Professor Balfour. (With Twelve Plates). 


Edinburgh: R. Grant and Soy. London: Wimu1aMs and 
Noraate. 


HE BOOK-HAWKING CIRCULAR.— 
No. 5, APRIL, 1860. Pp. 20. (Quarterly.) Price 1d 


THE BOOK-HAWKER: HIS WORK and 
HIS ey Second Edition. By Rey. H. G. De Bux- 
SEN, 


BOOK - HAWKING IN CONNEXION 
wre EDUCATION. By Rev. Nicuoxas J. Ripusy, 


Published for the “Church of England Book-Hawking 
Union,” price 2d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Arnott and Soy, 8, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price 6d. 
Ce rPHY KINGDOM COME.” With An- 
- swers to Objections on Ezekiel’s Oblation. By 
WituaM Hewson, M.A., Incumbent of Goathland, Picker- 
ing, Yorkshire. 
London: Smrpxrs, MarsHaxr, and Co.; SeeLey and Co.; 
Harcuarp; Nisper. York: Marsu. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 
HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 
“The section is a very good one, and has the advantage 
of not only giving the name of the author of each passage 
— but also its precise place in his works.”"—Jotes and 


London: WHITTAKER and Co, 
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REVIEWS. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES.* 


WHEN, now nearly twenty years ago, Dr. 
Smith published the first of his well-known 
series of books of reference on the antiquities, 
biography, and geography of Greece and Rome, 
he thereby laid the foundation of an under- 
taking the completion of which has been an 
event of no small importance to the classical 
student. Only those who, in times now 
happily gone by, have been compelled to ex- 
tract their knowledge of antiquities from the 
pages of Potter and Adams, and of biography 
and mythology from the venerable archives of 
Lempriére, can form any adequate notion of 
the extent to which Dr. Smith's labours have 
contributed in levelling the royal road to the 
acquisition of these indispensable branches of 
classical learning. Information which, to be 
in any degree really reliable, formerly required 
to be painfully collected from widely-scattered 
sources, has been, by the care of this indefati- 
gable editor, gathered together and presented 
to the public in a compact and readily-avail- 
able form. The same service which, in his 
former works, Dr. Smith has rendered to those 
who are interested in the antiquities, bio- 
graphy, and geography of Greece and Rome, 
he now proceeds to extend to students of the 
Bible. It is the first instalment of this under- 
taking which is now before us. It does not 
require any very extended examination to con- 
vince us that this latest member of the series is 
in no-respect inferior to any of its predecessors. 
The principal cause of the great and well- 
merited success which has attended the publi- 
cation of Dr. Smith’s former dictionaries, is, 
doubtless, to be found in the judgment with 
which he has, in every case, selected his contri- 
butors from those gentlemen who are peculiarly 
qualified to treat of the subjects, which are 
severally entrusted to their care ; and that this 
felicity of selection has not deserted him in the 
present instance, a mere glance at the list of 
authors appended to the volume now before us 
is in itself amply sufficient to prove. We may 
be quite sure that a work among the leading 
contributors to which we find such men as 
Alford, Cotton, Ellicott, Howson, Layard, 
Plumptre, Rawlinson, Stanley, Thomson, and 
Westcott, will afford a faithful representation 
of the existing state of Biblical knowledge. 
From such names as these the reader is unques- 
tionably entitled to form the highest expecta- 
tions ; and we will venture to say that he will 
not be disappointed. 

Dr. Smith in his preface is careful to make 
an explicit statement as to the scope and object 
of the work on which he is now engaged. It 
aims at being a complete Dictionary of the 
Bible, not in any way a Dictionary of Theology. 
It is designed to elucidate the antiquities, 
biography, geography, and natural history of 
the Old and New Testaments, and the Apocry- 
pha ; but not to explain systems of theology, 
or to discuss points of controversial divinity. 
“Tt has, however,” he continues, ** seemed 
necessary in a ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ to 
give a full account of the book, both as a whole, 
and in its separate parts. Acc: rdingly articles 
are inserted not only upon the general subject, 
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such as ‘ Bible,’ ‘ Apocrypha,’ and ‘Canon,’ 
and upon the chief ancient versions, as ‘ Sep- 
tuagint’ and ‘Vulgate,’ but also upon each 
of the separate books. These articles are 
naturally some of the most important in the 
book, and occupy considerable space, as will be 
seen by referring to ‘ Genesis,’ ‘ Isaiah,’ and 
‘Job.’ The articles descriptive of those persons 
and places which occur in classical as well as in 
Scriptural history, and which have therefore been 
introduced into the classical dictionaries already 
published, have been in every case rewritten for 
the present work ; and have been framed with 
the special view of exhibiting the light which 
is thrown by their subjects upon Jewish history, 
and the Jewish character and faith. A similar 
observation applies to the accounts here given 
of the various plants and animals mentioned in 
the Scriptures. It has been a special object 
with the editor to include every proper name 
that occurs either in the Old or New Testament 
or the Apocrypha, and thereby to ensure a 
completeness which has not even been aimed 
at by the authors of any preceding dictionaries 
of the Bible; and, in the case of every name 
of minor importance, he takes the very useful 
precaution of appending to it a reference to 
every passage in the Scriptures in which it 
occurs. As regards the orthography of Scrip- 
tural names, Dr. Smith has wisely, we think, 
adopted the rule of invariably following that 
givenin the Authorised Version; but he appends 
in every case the corresponding forms in the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate, together with 
the variations, often both curious and im- 
portant, which are found in the two great 
manuscripts of the Septuagint. In doing this 
he has not been actuated by any prejudice in 
favour of thesuperioraccuracy of the Authorised 
Version ; but simply by a desire to avoid confu- 
sion by the establishment of a definite and 
easily-ascertainable standard of reference. 

It would, of course, be idle to pretend that 
we have made ourselves completely master of all 
the details comprised in a dictionary which con- 
sists of nearly 1200 closely-printed large octavo 
pages, or that we are in a condition to pro- 
nounce an authoritative verdict as to the accu- 
racy of every item of information which it 
contains. In dealing with a work of this size 
and of this nature, there is much which the 
weekly reviewer must necessarily take upon 
trust. We have, however, made such an ex- 
amination of the volume as may fairly entitle 
us to express an opinion as to its general accu- 
racy and completeness ; and we are glad to say 
that this opinion is favourable to a very high 
degree. We would wish to direct the reader's 
special attention to some of the longer and 
more important articles contained in the work. 
Decidedly among the most valuable of these 
are those upon ‘*Gospels” and ‘Jesus Christ,” 
which are contributed by the Rev. Dr. Thomson, 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, who has 
given, in each case,a singularly complete and ex- 
haustive view of the subject of which he treats. 
The former of these articles contains, in a com- 
paratively small space, a full statement of all 
the arguments, based both upon internal and 
external evidence, which bear upon the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the gospels, and of 
the different theories which have at different 
times been proposed as to their authorship ; and 
is accompanied by a well and carefully-com- 
piled Harmony of the four books. In the latter 
we have a remarkably clear and full account of 
the life and actions of our Lord, the events of 
the last week of His life being related with 
especial fulness of detail. The article is con- 
fined exclusively to the life, and does not pro- 
fess to include the person and works of Christ, 
these points being reserved for consideration 
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under the heads of ‘* Son of God” and “Sa- 
viour,” respectively. Scarcely less valuable or 
important is the article on ‘* Job,” which is the 
work of the Rev. F. C. Cook, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. After giving a very complete and 
able analysis of the contents of the book, he 
proceeds to discuss at great length the much- 
vexed question of its authorship ; and concludes 
that, though the controversy on this point can- 
not ever be finally settled, we may certainly infer 
from the introduction that the writer lived many 
years after the death of Job, while there is the 
strongest internal evidence that he must have 
composed the work before the promulgation of 
the Jewish law, or under most peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which exempted him from: its in- 
fluence. This article, we may observe, is, like 
all the more important ones in the volume, 
accompanied by a copious list of the best au- 
thorities upon the subject of which it treats. 
The articles on the Pentateuchal books have 
been entrusted to the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, 
Hebrew Lecturer at King’s College, who has 
performed that part of his task which comes 
within the limits of the present volume in a 
very careful and painstaking manner. In the 
article on ‘‘ Genesis” he gives a very fair, and, 
considering the circumstances, an adequate 
account of the principal attempts which have 
recently been made to reconcile the Mosaic 
cosmogony with the results of geological re- 
search. The question of the authorship of the 
Five Books he reserves for consideration under 
the head of “ Pentateuch” in the ensuing 
volume, except in the case of Deuteronomy, 
which book he decidedly regards as the work 
of the same author who produced the other 
four. Mr. R. Stuart Poole, of the British 
Museum, contributes an elaborate article on 
‘“‘ Chronology,” in which the technical chrono- 
logy of the Jews is discussed in some detail, 
and their historical chronology is gone into 
up to the period of the return from Babylon ; 
and, under the head of “Egypt,” a careful 
account of that country, and a copious sum- 
mary of the history of its inhabitants, so far 
as it is mixed up with that of the Jews. The 
article ‘ Jerusalem,” which is the longest in 
the volume, is the work of twg contributors ; 
the account of the position, physical charac- 
teristics, and annals of the city being written 
by Mr. W. A. Wright, of Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, while its topography is expounded by 
Mr. James Fergusson. It is illustrated by three 
well-executed maps, drawn by the latter gen- 
tleman, representing respectively the Jerusa- 
lem of Josephus, of the Scriptures, and of the 
present day. ‘ Babylon” and “ Assyria” could 
not well have been placed in better hands than 
those of the Rev. George Rawlinson. The arti. 
cles contributed by Canon Stanley have refer- 
ence principally to the history of David and 
his contemporaries, and are distinguished by a 
more sustained and historical style of writing 
than is commonly met with in productions of 
this description. He gives an additional 
interest to his remarkably well-written nar- 
ratives by frequent illustrations drawn from 
more modern history; as, for instance, when 
he speaks of Joab as “the Marlborough or 
Belisarius of the Jewish empire.” The Rev. 
J. S. Howson’s contributions are principally on 
geographical subjects ; and the majority of the 
articles on the Apostolical Epistles, which come 
into the present volume, are the work of Pro- 
fessor Ellicott. The Rey. Alfred Barry, Head 
Master of the Leeds Grammar-school, contri- 
butes articles on ‘* Angels,” ‘‘ Demoniacs, at and 
other kindred subjects. That on “ Demoniacs 

is noticeable as expressing a firm belief in the 
reality of demoniacal possession, and as illus- 
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trating it by a reference to that class of diseases 
of which delirium tremens is the most familiar 
instance. It is no new theory which attempts 
toexplain the Scripture narratives of demoniacal 
possession by regarding them as referring to 
cases of this kind of disorder. But we are 
scarcely prepcred to accept Mr. Barry’s hint, 
that the converse of this hypothesis is nearer 
the truth. Perhays the most active of Dr. 
Smith’s contribut.:s is the Rey. Brook Foss 
Westcott, late Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, a gentleman whose well-won reputation 
as a Biblical student is ample security for the 
efficiency of his work. The most important 
among his numerous articles are those on 
**Canon” and “ The Book of Daniel ;” both of 
which afford abundant evidence of that learning 
and research by which his special works are so 
eminently distinguished. 

In the foregoing imperfect summary of the 
principal contributors to “Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” we have purposely 
omitted the name of Mr. George Grove of 
Sydenham, reserving for him, as the editor has 
done in his preface, the distinction of a special 
mention. This gentleman, besides contributing 
several longer articles (of which those on 
“ Elijah” and “Elisha” may be cited as ex- 
amples), has written the majority of those on 
the more obscure Scriptural names, and has 
further rendered to Dr. Smith the most im- 

rtant assistance in the arduous and uninvit- 
ing task of preparing the lists of these names. 
in the correction of proofs, and in the general 
revision of the whole book. It is to the ad- 
mirable manner in which he has executed these 
minor articles that we wish especially to direct 
the reader's attention. We cannot better illus- 
trate this than by reference to his article on 
“ Jedidiah.” After stating that this was the 
name bestowed through the prophet Nathan 
on David's son Solomon, he proceeds to ob- 
serve :— 

“Tt is then added that this was done ‘ because 
of Jehovah.’ The clue to the meaning of these 
last words, and indeed of the whole circumstance, 
seems to reside in the fact that ‘Jedid’ and 
‘David’ are both derived from the same root, or 
from two very closely related. To us these plays 
on words have little or no significance : but to the 
old Hebrews; as to the modern Orientals, they 
were full of meaning. To David himself, the 





shave no doubt whatever that, as a work of 


reference, it will be found invaluable. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.* 


PurLosopnry, says Novalis, is properly a home- 
sickness—the wish to be everywhere at home. 
It is a protest against the strangeness and the 
forced alienation from we know not what, 
which is a part of man’s lot in this life—an 
effort to assuage or direct into a broader and 
more equable stream the narrow and turbid 
currents of hopes, of memories, of obstinate 
uestionings, which are conditions of our exile. 
rrowful possessions, it may seem, and 
strange household gods these, for a man to 
bear with him, and, inacertain sense, to trust to, 
in this life-pilgrimage. And yet this divinity of 
suffering, this profound pathos of a spiritual 
being moving about in worlds not realised, 
with high instincts, which seem the sum of 
other experiences, and learnt in places which 
earth’s brightest suns were unworthy to survey 
are, as one who from the cloisters and terraces 
of Port-Royal, looking out into the unfathom- 
able ‘before and after,” has often told us, 
the chiefest among our consolations, the voices 
which sound far off and solemn, like rivers in 
the night, telling us of that purple morning 
which made a splendour of the hills in which 
they rose, and of the coming rest and infinity 
of ocean. Thus the need of a philosophy 
which will afford us some sure standing-point, 
in the fluctuations of our conscious life, is a 
want which men are likely to feel for some 
considerable time yet. This age has not been 
wanting in attempts to do something, or pro- 
vide something, which may meet this prime 
necessity of man.. We are not here concerned 
to say with what success. It is hard to see 
through the dust of systems and of creeds, 
when the hurrying and the trampling of the 
generations on is still sounding in our ears, and 
agitating the air around us. In this state of 
things it is not easy to take a just view of, or 
measure fairly, those systems which profess to 
give us the clue to life; to be the broad and 
sure causeways which lead from the quagmire 
of phenomena to the firm footing of absolute 
truth. They all look so plausible at first sight, 
and are contrived with such cunning foresight, 


‘darling’ of his family and his people, no more | to meet our own express needs, that the only 
happy omen, no more precious seal of his restor- | and really urgent difficulty seems to be which 
ation to the Divine favour after his late fall, could | to choose. Meanwhile the day wears on, noon 
have been afforded than this announcement by | passes, and longer shadows fall from trees and 


the prophet, that the name of his child was to 
combine his own name with that of Jehovah— | 
JEDID-J aH, ‘ darling of Jehovah.’ 

“The practice of bestowing a second name on 
children in addition to that given immediately on | 
birth—such second name having a religious bear- 
ing, as Noor-ed-Din, Saleh-ed-Din (Saladin), &c., 
—-still exists in the East.” 

With these remarks, to which we have only 
to add a general commendation of the execu- 
tion of the woodcuts with which the volume is 
copiously illustrated, we commit the first 
volume of Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary 
to the hands of the public, confident that it 
cannot fail to meet with the favourable recep- 
tion whic: it eminently deserves. It will be 
welcomed not only by the professed Biblical 
student, who will find in it an efficient substi- 
tute for a large number of books whose posses- 
sion has hitherto been an indispensable neces- 
sity to him, but also by every one who feels the 
slightest interest in the acquisition of a sound 
and accurate knowledge and understanding of 
the Bible. Dr. Smith is, perhaps, somewhat 
sanguine in contemplating, as he does in his 
preface, the pag d of the book being ever 
read through from beginning to end: but we 


| mountains. 


| wistfully down the changing, tangled paths, 


There are not a few souls now on 
earth which are thus standing still, and gazing 


which lead to the Inevitable. Far up through 
the fine and subtle mist of metaphysics, along 
the solid and expanding levels of the inductive 





philosophy, by temples and shrines voiceless 
now, and white with the ashes of extinguished 
fires, by the running brooks which have not 
yet unlearnt their cheerful wisdom, the many 
paths of life descend or soar. We may pity or 
envy, according to our temperament, those 
who hurry on the transports of an ardent 
inexperience up the first of these paths, which 
seems to promise something in unison with 
their sincerest wants. We may think that our 


wider appreciation of the conflicting merits of 
the several paths is a nobler, if a more perilous 
possession, than their consoling conviction of | 
the immutable and unquestioned superiority of 

one; but if, in thinking thus, we have lost our 
sensitiveness to that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin—if the splendid 
errors of noble natures, or the commonplace, 
consistent meannesses of ordinary ones move 
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no pity in us—if humble virtue wakes no 
sympathy, and heroic inspires no confidence, 
—we may well envy the victim of the most 
childish delusion, the man whose party words 
and party newspaper fill the universe with 
their sound and shadow, who marches forward 
under such guidance to the music of the 
tinkling cymbal he loves so well, with an 
untroubled heart, through the years’ successive 
portals, the swift-shutting silent gates of - 
night and morn, into the places where are the 
Eternal. 

This sympathy, which makes itself at home 
in the bosoms and business of men, is a first 
and necessary condition of any pelooopey 
which aspires to embrace lifeasa whole life—wit 
all its multifold relations to what is and what 
has been, with its yearnings and prophecies so 
restlessly busied with the future, its commerce 
with the stars, its strange affinities with the 
dust of earth. Without it nothing great 
can be achieved by the reason or the imagina- 
tion. Without it philosophical s are 
but visions like that which obeyed the wand of 
Prospero. Poems and pictures are nothing 
more to us than the forms and colours of the 
evening clouds, or the moaning of the wind 
among the nodding pines. This importance is 
not, of course, equally felt in every direction 
in which this universal philosophy may seek to 
make its influence sensible among men. In 
practice and art it is more essential than in 
analysis and classification. The hero and the 
poet can less afford to be without it than the 
moralist or the logician, the painter than the 
physicist. But in one and all there must be 
present something of that faculty which makes 
for itself a home and a dwelling-place which it 
knows, deep in nature and in the heart of man. 
Once established there, it matters little in what 
direction the intellect or the will exerts itself— 
in philosophy, in its more technical sense, in 
science, in history, in citizenship, or in what is 

ter than all these, in creation (the divine 
aculty which is the complement of the poet’s 
vision) ; for there is an atmosphere and prin- 
ciple within, which is fruitful of life and t 
results, and cannot but produce something 
which the world will not willingly see pass 
away. This profound sympathy, this oneness 
with human nature, has assuredly been the 
medium in which all great thinkers and poets 
have wrought. The few really great works 
which stand like landmarks above the lapse of 
ages, owe their preservation to this. Centuries 
have passed away, the conditions and motives 
of life have all changed; yet we feel still the 
fibre which connects us with these types of a 
former organisation. They, too, were, like us, 
manifestations of wondrous Being, the product 
of infinite unknown Forces which still underlie 
the restless activities of Thought and Matter. 

We can think of them, and live with and for 
them. We can tread the ground they trod, 
and breathe the same air with them—the plain 
of Troy, the ‘‘ deathful home of the Pelopide,” 
the garden where Francesca and Paolo sate, the 
day ‘* quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo arante,” 
the forest of Ardennes, or the island where 
Miranda saw the ‘ goodliest creatures,” men, 
in truth, such as we are, but with their divinity 
untarnished by familiarity—are places which 
we know, and where we love to be. Such and 
so great is the power of a creative mind to 
whom nothing in human life is trivial and 
unmeaning. Nothing is irrelevant or incom- 
| prehensible, because never viewed from an ex- 
| ternal point of view merely, but from the 
| innermost circle of the individual life. It is 
| with that, and that only, that the imagination 

of the poet is primarily concerned. He knows 
| nothing for the time of the differences 
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which country, rank, education, time involve 
—he penetrates far below these—far below 
even that well-meaning but sometimes embar- 
rassing abstraction, ‘ our common humanity,” 
and begins with the earliest germ and mani- 
festations of individuality. He lands with 
some soul from the shores of the unknown, 
and shows it to us in all the stages and 
circumstances of our empirical life, acting, 
thinking, suffering, achieving. He is not 
blind to the destiny of character and the 
coercion of circumstance; but he knows 
that, prior to these, there exists that ele- 
ment of an individual life which cometh 
from afar, which has dimly-guessed relations 
with immeasurable eternities behind us, and 
prophecies of a more matured and intenser 
existence hereafter. It is this life, at once 
individual and general, underlying the con- 
fused and perverted lives of societies, which 
is the home whither his philosophy takes him, 
the starting-point whence he issues with those 
creations of his genius which are to quicken 
and enrich the languid blood of the world. 
He is too wise and too humble to create 
what has never had its prototype in the 
actual; too clearsighted and loving to make 
the poor outward garment the measure 
of the sacredness within; too profoundly 
touched by the holiness and mystery of 
everything which surrounds him to give way 
to bitterness or levity; too much in earnest 
to sanction that ghastly affectation of ‘ funni- 
ness" which is one of the most disheartening 
phenomena of modern literature; too conscious 
of the profound truths which are the master- 
light of all our seeing to trouble himself much 
with the temporary lights with which men 
have thought to dispel the shades which 
obscure their paths. For, emphatically, his 
work, as our greatest long ago said, is to hold 
the mirror up to nature; to make us, whose 
nature is almost always thwarted and re- 
strained, often wholly perverted and darkened, 
feel human life to be a thing of more truth and 
sacredness than we have brought ourselves to 
consider it. He would have us sit silent for a 
little while and listen to the still sad music of 
humanity. 

We have drawn out at some length what we 
conceive to be the aim and starting-point of a 
poet—using that word in its strictest sense as 
signifying a ‘‘ maker.” He has first the home- 
sickness of which Novalis speaks: perhaps in 
a world where the shadows of death and time 
are not, we shall have no‘need of the consola- 
tions which philosophy and poetry provide, 
the unchecked and sleepless activity of eman- 
cipated spirit being its own joy and its own 
security. Next he has the sympathetic imagi- 
nation which can disentangle from the general, 
and rest upon the individual, life. Humour, 
observation, eloquence, wit, are all, in varying 
proportions, necessary to complete our ideal of 
the “‘maker.” Lastly, he has a perfect freedom 
from the bondsof opinion, theaccidentalshackles 
of laws, of creeds, and customs; not that he 
despises these or underrates their influence 
over individual character, but because he has 
no intention of reading the mystery of life 
backwards. ; ait id 

It is obvious that this is a very severe 
standard, and many distinguished names would 
shrink woefully if it were rigorously applied 
to them. Dramatists, novelists, poets, painters, 
are the professors of this “ philosophy of cre- 
ation,” and must by all means be made 
amenable to its laws. It is with the second of 
these — those whose province is in a more 
especial sense observation whom we are now 
considering ; not that any very strict line can 
be drawn between the province of the poet 





and novelist (and we quite dissent from th o 
who confuse the former with the delineation of 
states of feeling), but that the faculty of obser- 
vation is a condition more imperiously de- 
manded by the latter, and the externals of 
human life its appropriate medium. Now, we 
frankly confess that very few novel-writers 
approach to, and none, perhaps, fulfil the con- 
ditions which we have sketched. Putting 
aside the miscellaneous herd,—of the better- 
known names are there any which are not 
identified with particular crotchets, theories, 
and views of societies, civil and ecclesiastical ? 
We read their books, and perhaps close them 
with the regret that a shrewd and vigorous 
mind should have resolved to make the formula 
of ‘* Vanitas vanitatum ” embrace all things in 
heaven and earth. From another, perhaps, we 
turn with a’more decided distaste than ever, for 
perpetual funniness, where virtue after a little 
snubbing, drops on its feet to enjoy the 
good things of the world with a relish height- 
ened by a previous enforced abstinence. We 
have no faith whatever that these comic and 
sentimental vapourists have ever humbled them- 
selves in presence of the mysteries of life. 
From others we turn with a cheerful admission 
that in well-regulated families—where the 
clergyman is a welcome visitor, and the sound 
of the church-bells as the voice of a familiar 
friend—such and such young ladies and gen- 
tlemen are quite a conceivable production, and 
would probably think and act pretty much in 
the same way that we find them doing. We 
recognise the likeness, and are pleased with the 
skill which has represented it. We acknow- 
ledge a picture of human nature—though 
human nature divided, as Plato says, into very 
little pieces. It is not necessary to mention 
names or invidiously particularise authors who 
have often cheated us of weary hours. We 
admit their merits are very great: we cannot 
admit, however, that the sphere of these merits 
is precisely the one where the great planets 
swing round the centre of absolute truth. 

Most of our readers who have cast a glance 
at the title of the book which stands at the 
head of this article will hardly fail to catch 
the drift of this long introduction. We wish 
to assert for the writer of ‘‘ Adam Bede ” and 
‘“* The Mill on the Floss” a place among the 
great makers—among that goodly company 
who have given us nobler loves and nobler 
fears. For us, indeed, ** Adam Bede” did 
this with a novelty and force which one had 
long ceased to look for in three-volume novels. 
We were irresistibly attracted to those strong 
or sensitive natures which subdued or yielded 
to the life-problems which, sphinx-like, sat and 
propounded strange riddles in a northern 
English village sixty years ago. We felt that 
we were in the hands of a writer of wide sym- 
pathies and varied culture, who was content 
to draw life as it is—who eould follow indi- 
vidual souls (which assuredly do not come‘into 
this world all alike, to be ‘“‘made up” like 
millinery at a dressmaker’s) from the first con- 
scious manifestations of that their individual 
life, whencesoever derived, to its final consum- 
mation in the present order of things—who 
could distinguish clearly between what we 
derive from the circumstances in which we find 
ourselyes and what we give to them, and in 
thus distinguishing was guilty of no extrava- 
gant eclecticism—who to these high gifts added 
the highest endowments of humour; poetic 
feeling for the beauties of the external world ; 
a style at once clear, graceful, and flexible ; 
imagery everywhere simple and sensuous ; 
great skill in adjusting and directing the tech- 
nical difficulties of any long narrative. 





The “Mill on the Floss,” though certainly 


falling short of ‘‘ Adam Bede” in the conce 
trated interest of its drama, shows in some 
points a clear advance. The same hand which 
drew Hetty, and treated a particular and most 
distressing phase of human nature, almost for 
the first time, we may say, without exaggera- 
tion and affectation, has given us, in Maggie 
Tulliver, the chief personage of the present 
story, another female figure, of a much deeper 
andiricher nature than poor Hetty’s, drawn with 
such clearness and completeness that the me- 
mory of it must abide with us for ever—with 
our memories of Lady Macbeth, of Cordelia, 
of the Eve of Milton, ignorant yet inquiring, 
timid and yet passionate, with the shadow of 
that vast fascination upon her, of that band of 
whom Tennyson sings, who walked with beauty 
and anguish as their companions, the downward 
slope to death. Those who have read the book 
will assuredly not think this extravagant praise. 
It is the story of two lives—of a brother and 
sister—who are deeply attached to each other ; 
but who are cast in such totally opposite moulds, 
that they cannot either understand, or take on 
trust, that side of the other’s nature which is 
without affinities with their own. Thefirst book, 
which treats of their childhood, is, perhaps, 
hardly surpassed by any which follow. Tom 
Tulliver, with his boyish virtues and failings— 
his completeness and confidence in himself— 
and unquestioning anticipations of a happy 
life among horses and guns, is just the character 
which an ordinary novelist would have utterly 
despaired of representing ; and yet we seldom 
remember reading anything which struck us as 
even approximating to the skill and finish with 
which the whole of this not very extraordinary 
nature is turned inside out before us. His 
sister—a rarer,though not uncommon character 
—is imaginative and impulsive, with a con- 
science which lags, like Una’s dwarf, far behind, 
when it ought to be in the van of circum- 
stance ; but at other times is urgent and autho- 
ritative. Tom Tulliver, with no imagination, 
no homesickness of philosophy, with a strong 
but circumscribed intelligence, and a very 
simple and sufficient theory of life oh duty, 
is the last person to a jate such a nature 
as his sister's : their’ childish affection and 
gradual alienation is painful even from the 
perfect finish and repose of its truencss to 
nature. We shall not attempt any,sketch of 
the story, which is not distinguished by any 
great perplexities and explanations, as we should 
feel how utterly inadequate any such sketch 
would be even to indicate the direction in which 
its merits lay. Suffice it to say, that the scene 
is a second-rate town on a navigable river, in 
some such county as Lincolnshire thirty years 
ago, and that the people with whom Tom Tul- 
liver and his sister have to do, are the ordinary 
product of such a state of society as then 
existed in such places, and are put before us in 
all their separate individuality, with a skill 
which makes us dumb with astonishment. 
There is, among others, a nest of commonplace 
uncles and aunts, who live and act in these 
pages. They play no unimportant part in the 
progress of the story: we leave them just as 
we found them, at the end of the book: and 
yet they are never merged in some precon- 
ceived type of uncleship and auntship, but 
maintain their own incommunicable essence to 
the end. A clergyman—with whom Tom goes 
to school—is a specimen of the genus clerical, 
with all its failings and virtues, whom we have 
often met with out of novels, never in them, 
where the gentlemen of the black cloth are 
nearly always represented as devils or angels. 
With attorneys—in lawyer Wakem—the 
writer's success is equally great ; with pack- 





men and day-labourers like Bob and Luke— 
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with ordinary young-ladyism in Maggie's 

cousin Lucy,—but we should never end if we | 
attempted to state in detail the excellences of | 
the individual representations contained in this 
remarkable book. From the beginning tothe end 
we have to notice the same wonderful freshness 
and truth of drawinginallof them. The story 
issimple, but profoundly touching, because the 
correspondence'’between the feelings and the facts 
is alwaysso well maintained. By this we mean 
that the trials and troublesof humble life are not 
exaggerated, nor associated with sensibilities 
which are very seldom found in connection 
with hard fare and insufficient education. Mrs. 
Tulliver’s sorrow about her “‘chany” and linen, 
at the sale of her bankrupt husband’s effects, 
is a representation as truthful as it is homely. 
Most people of any observation must have 
sometimes wondered at the extraordinary stand- 
ing-points which the humble and uneducated 
classes occupy when surveying their troubles 
and misfortunes; a funeral worthy of the 
deceased seems to be a consideration which 
throws all other human feelings into the back- 
ground. This peculiarity has not escaped the 
notice of the author of the “Mill on the Floss,” 
and he has interwoven it with the common- 
place sorrows of the inhabitants of his story, 
with rare judgment and moderation. But, 
excellent as are all the accessories of the story, 


it is the development of the ‘imperfect sym- 
pathies” of Tom and his sister Maggie which 


gives a character to the book, and is its 
most conspicuous excellence. We see into 
the recesses of two spirits, and watch the 
play of their various faculties through 
a long train of circumstances with an 
awe and interest which increases with 
every e. The motives and growth of 
Maggie's affection for Philip Wakem, her 
brother's deformed schoolfellow, and son of 
her father’s particular aversion, are repre- 
Rented with great subtlety and skill. Phis 
portion of the book is profoundly interesting : 
the hardness and yet the honest straightfor- 
wardness with which Tom sets himself against 
his sister’s happiness ; the mixture of manliness 
and cowardice which characterises his treat- 
ment of them both, is unmistakably true to 
nature. In the last volume, where Maggie, 
having for atime given up Philip, is drawn 
step by step, under the influence of conflicting 
emotions, into conduct which poisons the hap- 
piness of those who had been most kind to her, 
and for ever widens and establishes the breach 
between herself and her brother, we are again 
lost in admiration of the power which can con- 
vey by such slight touches impressions of 
mental conflicts which elude description. We 
do not think we remember any book in which 
the good and evil of our nature, instead of 
lying (as it hardly ever pone in broad and 
Opposing masses, is so clearly held up to us as 
we know it to exist in ourselves, mixed and 
fused —a wilderness of light and 
shadow. It isa book which may teach us to 
understand our own hearts and the hearts of 
our friends better. We may say of these books 
of mw Eliot's, what was said of Words- 
worth’s ms, that many persons will love 
each other the better for abrieg them. 

In “‘Adam Bede” everybody was much 
struck with the humour, the wealth of ancient 
Saws and maxims which distinguished some 
of the characters—Mrs. Poyser especially. In 
the present book we find the same prevailing 
excellence of dialogue Bob the Packman is 
very great in this line ; so is the strong-minded 
and unamiable Aunt Glegg. We might easily 
cull many good things, or treat our readers, 


shirfés in the opening chapter of the work. 
But we prefer leaving them to the banquet 
which awaits them—they will appreciate it the 
more because the cooks have not called for 
their services in tasting the entrées beforehand. 
We have no ambition to rival that art-critic 
who broke off the finger of a finished statue, 
and exhibited it as illustrating the genius of 
the master. 








THE FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 


WE feel inclined to report quite favourably 
of this work of Mrs. Thomson's. She is en- 
titled to great praise on two accounts. She 
has written the most complete biography of 
Buckingham that has appeared in the language. 
She has taken a juster view of his character 
than is to be met with in the ordinary histo- 
ries. She has read a really large amount for 
her subject, and has developed it in excellent 
taste and temper. She informs us without the 
formality of instruction, and benefits the mind 
without demanding any strenuous effort from 
it. The work appears in the three-volume 
novel style, the form generally so fascinating 
to so many people. Those who commence by 
being amused will end in being instructed. 
We trust that authentic history will be as 
acceptable as unmeaning fiction. Nevertheless, 
the regular novel readers will not be defrauded 
of their due, for the life of Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, is an exciting romance, after all. 
If her work attains the honour of a second 
edition, as we trust it may, Mrs. Thomson will 
do well to correct a few inaccuracies and not a 
few repetitions. These last indicate a hastiness 
in writing or a slovenliness of arrangement. 
We cannot say either that her performance is 
quite adequate to the subject, or that it will 
supersede a better work hereafter. We have 
rather too much in the way of decoration and 
accessories, and too little real substance. 
While she has travelled far and wide in search 
of illustrative matter in contempo litera- 
ture, she has not given sufficient attention to 
the solid material that is so easily accessible. 
The most important and valuable details re- 
lating to Buckingham are, doubtless, to be 
found in the matter relating to his im - 
ment by the House of Commons, and the im- 
hment and counter-impeachment of Lord 
Bristol and Lord Conway, which occupy so 
many pages of the State Trials and the 
Parliamentary History. The Lords never 
investigated the charges, and the real work 
of the biographer of Buckingham will be to 
collect all the scattered evidences, and give the 
subject an exhaustive treatment and a satis- 
factory verdict. It does not appear that Mrs. 
Thomson is acquainted with these materials 
beyond the abstract of the able but partial and 
untrustworthy Brodie. She does not even 
seem to have read Mr. Hallam’s noble com- 
mentary on the contemporary history. Nothing 
is more amusingly enchanting than Mrs. 
Thomson’s treatment of grave questions in 
ecclesiastical polity and constitutional law. 
We all know the pretty nonsense which pretty 
women talk to their husbands and brothers 
about polities and business. We would not 
exchange for any amount of syllogistic reason- 
ing their innocent ignorance and rhetorical 
logic. It is infinitely more charming, though 
scarcely more satisfactory, than the intermin- 
able talk at Westminsterand thedry discussions 
in the City. Mrs. Thomson avails herself of 
the delightful privilege of her sex. Having 
given her serious attention to parties, dresses, 








after this long disquisition, to some racy speech 
oe exquisite description, such as that which 

















* The Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 


and jewellery, she disposes in a few pages of 
engaging prattle, of topics that have taxed all 
the astuteness of the wise and all the lore of 
the learned. 

An old Leicestershire baronet fell in love 
with his wife's serving-woman. While my 
lady lived everything was decorous enough, 
though Sir George “looked very sweet” upon 
Mary Beaumont, and promoted her from the 
kitchen to a less menial employment. When 
her ladyship was laid in the family vault, the 
shrewd and ambitious damsel determined to 
marry the old widower, and of course did so. 
She was really a very lovely young woman: 
she handsomely became handsome attire: her 
manners were winning, her tastes magnificent. 
Eventually the lowly scullery-maid became a 
brilliant star of the English Court. There 
was a young family by the second marriage ; 
a young family that was left almost unpro- 
vided for at Sir George’s death. Lad Villiers 
determined to educate her favourite child her- 
self, and form his character. She gave him 
the sort of training we might expect froma 
pretty ambitious woman who had won her 
own way in life by her good looks and lively 
talents. Her son always retained the impress 
he had received from that clever, but narrow, 
superficial, and uneducated mind. She gave 
careful culture to his graceful carriage and his 
manly beauty. Every exterior accomplishment 
was lavishly bestowed upon him. To be a 
graceful dancer, a skilful fencer, a pleasing 
musician, was the scope of his education. He 
acquired no solid knowledge. His disposition 
was untrained, and his mental powers unde- 
veloped. He was a thoroughly spoilt child. 
The soil was originally rich and deep, but it 
was allowed to run wild, and produced only 
rank and bitter weeds. He was the spoilt 
boy of his mother, and he continued a big, 
overgrown, spoilt boy to the last. A grave 
Chancellor and a grave Archbishop spoilt him. 
A weak, good-natured Queen and a good-for- 
nothing King spoilt him. For a brief space, 
when fis favour with James was declining, 
the English nation, overjoyed at the frustra- 
tion of the Spanish match, spoilt him exceed- 
ingly. When the unreasonable love of the 
nation was changed into hatred, the young 
King spoilt him more than ever. He himself 
reaped the full misery of this pernicious edu- 
cation. All the bad results which such a 
training daily exhibits in ordinary family life 
were broadly displayed on the mighty stage of 
European destinies. When grown to man’s 
estate, he exhibited the ungovernable passions, 
caprice, and selfishness of a bad, spoilt child. 
The fresh bloom of his bright spirit became 
tainted; his distorted virtues became vices; 
his generosity and frankness became heartless- 
ness and deception. Occasionally we detect 
the germ of an originally lofty nature ; some- 
times his conscience appears touched with re- 
morseful feeling and sacred resolve; sometimes, 
amid the great clash of politics and war, a 
patriotic ambition is kindled ; but the result is 
only uncertain feeling and random effort. 
His plans are well laid, but the execution is 
a failure; or the execution is brilliant, but 
valueless from want of a sustained plan. The 
eee d man felt the keen misery of unre- 
gulated passions and uneducated abilities: he 
was only daringly feeble, transitorily honour- 
able, irregularly great. At length the great 
English ple, calm, resolute, and strong, 


determined to restrain and punish him. The 
lucky knife of the assassin saved him from the 
righteous axe of the public executioner. 

The daring steps by which Villiers trod the 
steep and rapid path of renown and rank are 
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by the authoress. James the First, ludicrously | reflect any such scheme in any very fayour- | unsuspected and unknown. These facts go 


deficient in all manly grace himself, was curi- 
ously, even morbidly alive to it in others. The 
old king was an old fool. He could never live 
without a favourite. A dark story of adultery 
and murder, the shadow of which clouds his 
own royal fame, had ruined Carr, Ear! of So- 
merset, and his beautiful and guilty bride. 
The disappearance of Somerset from the scene 
cleared the stage for George Villiers. Arch- 
bishop Abbott had previously introduced him 
at Court, in the way of an intrigue against 
the power of the preceding favourite. He 
now rapidly passed through all gradations of 
honour from knighthood to the highest steps 
inthe peerage. And now all rank and beauty, 
wit and worth courted with humble assiduity 
the stripling who was scattering peerages, heir- 
esses, and estates among his kindred, through 
whose ‘smile his favourites basked in wealth 
and honour, and whose frown could alike abash 
the mighty intellect of Bacon and the intrepid 
spirit of Coke. These great rivals met on the 
common ground of a degrading servility. Vil- 
liers did not show much gratitude towards his 
early patron Archbishop Abbott. Abbott was 
a famous rough-rider, and known as an enthu- 
siastic sportsman. One day when he was 
riding in Lord Zouche’s park in Hampshire, a 
deer came bounding by. The creature leaped 
aside, and the shot took fatal effect upon one 
of the keepers who had hidden himself behind 
the herd. Theological casuists debated whether 
the archbishop had not through this casual 
homicide disabled himself for his sacred func- 
tions. The question was decided in his favour ; 
but some years afterwards King Charles had 
him sequestered from the archbishopric for 
refusing to license Dr. Sibthorpe’s famous ser- 
mon, and forced him to live in retirement at a 
country seatin Kent. In this retreat the arch- 
bishop wrote a narrative of his fallen fortunes. 
He there with amusing candour confesses how 
he had intrigued to displace Somerset and 
promote the interests of Villiers. He also tells 
us that he had incurred the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s enmity by not stooping to become his 
vassal. He does not see here, as he might, a 
merited retribution for his unbecoming world- 
liness ; but consoles himself, after the fashion of 
those days, with a e from Tacitus, to the 
effect that a moderate benefit is a matter of 
courtesy, but that an inestimable benefit proves 
a matter of hatred. 

Villiers was concerned in three eventful 
foreign missions. The first of these was when 
** Steeny and Baby Charles” set off to Madrid 
to win the ‘‘rare’’ Infanta. He obtained the 
name of Steeny from the old king through a 
supposed likeness to a picture of St. Stephen. 

e would have thought that this would have 
been the only occasion for Buckingham to be 
mistaken for a saint; but during his absence 
his high-spirited consort, Kate of Bucking- 
ham, like a fond, foolish wife, used to pray for 
the welfare of her “dear saint” George. We 
may therefore, if we like, consider Buckingham 
asort of second edition of St. George of Eng- 
land. The sins of the saints have been always 
memorable, but no Dragon could have worked 


more mischief than Villiers. The ‘‘dear saint” | 


was, perhaps, the greatest roué of the age. 
There is rather an immense traditional belief 
in Buckingham’s moral delinquencies than any 
well-authenticated cases; but so deep and 
general an impression must have rested upon a 
very substantial basis. Mrs. Thomson has 
consulted the best authorities, and has given a 
very interesting and lengthy account of the 
proceedings at the Spanish Court. The con- 
templated alliance was never popular either in 
England or Spain. The national history did not 








able light. The Spaniard recollected Katha- 
rine of Arragon, wife of an English king. 
The Englishman recollected Philip of Spain, 
husband of an English queen. The pretty 
little romance proved abortive. The fault has 
never been unanimously assigned either in the 
one direction or the other. Mrs. Thomson 
condemns Charles for jilting the Infanta. 
Miss Strickland considers that the Infanta 
jilted Charles. This delicate point is pecu- 
liarly one for the judgment of our lady-his- 
torians. Where the lady-doctors disagree, as 
in the present instance, a mere critic cannot 
possibly have the presumption to decide. 

In some way dr another the fault has gene- 
rally been laid at Buckingham’s door. The 
Clarendon Papers give an inkling of a story, 
to which Mr. Hallam attaches some weight, to 
the effect that. Buckingham, in conjunction 
with Gustavus Adolphus, had design upon 
some Spanish gold-mines on the American 
coast, which, of course, he could not seize, if 
England and Spain continued in a state of 
amity. It is possible that he felt his position 
at home very insecure, and was looking about 
for foreign sources of wealth, in case the home 
supplies should be dried up. The question is 
a very interesting one, and we regret that Mrs. 
Thomson has not given us the result of any 
investigation. The view which Ranke takes 
is one with which we are not very familiar in 
England, and is very important. He acquits 
King James of his supposed supineness in 
reference to the Palatinate. An alliance 
with France would be the means of giving the 
Count Palatine active power of arms in 
defending his fair territory of the Rhine and 
Neckar, and on this account the alliance with 
France was concluded. Buckingham’s second 
foreign mission was to the Hague, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the cause of the Refor- 
mation and the Elector in Germany. His 
third mission, the time of his daring intrigue 
with Anne of Austria, concluded the French 
marriage. The first years of the marriage, 
as we gather from Bassompierre, were far from 
happy, and Buckingham seems to have treated 
the young queen with great insolence. And 
now the aspect of foreign politics entirely 
changes. Richelieu had only trifled with the 
Protestant leaders; he suddenly attacked 
Soubise, he abandoned England, and came 
to terms with Olivarez. Then came the sudden 
and mysterious war with France. This is a 
chapter of English history which is very far 
from being fully understood, and which 
deserves to be carefully re-written. ‘The com- 
mon idea is that Buckingham, through a mad 
passion for the French queen, hurried his 
royal master into a foolish and precipitate war 
with France. But documents have come to light 
which have attached another interpretation 
to this period of history, and which may clear 
the memory of Buckingham from a vast amount 
of obloquy. Urban VIII. had formed a daring 
design for a combination of united Catholicism 
against England. There is now no doubt that 
a treaty had been arranged by the Pope between 
France and Spain for the invasion of England. 
The British Empire was portioned out, and 
Ireland was expressly reserved for the Papal 
See. There can be no mistake about the facts, 
which still remain for us in contemporary 
Italian State documents. Now, was Bucking- 
ham aware of the existence of this treaty, of 
this deadly conspiracy against England? The 
probability strongly is, that he was. The 
Venetians were certainly aware of it, and 
Venice was then in close connection with 


very far to remove the war with France from 
all those misrepresentations under which it 
labours in all the histories, Mrs. Thomson’s 
included. The French king was dangerously 
ill. The French minister was crippled by the 
stormy factions arrayed against him. Was 
England to wait the brunt of Richelieu’s full 
power, or to strike in the time of Richelieu’s 
necessity and weakness? We are, therefore, 
decidedly in favour of the expedition to La 
Rochelle. The miscarriage was owing in some 
measure to the system of favouritism, in some 
measure to the faults of his own character, but 
chief of all to the neglect of the home-govern- 
ment in sending him money and supplies. 
Had the expedition been successful, it would 
have inflicted a terrible blow on the most 
vital interests of Catholicism and of France. 

The history of the first three Parliaments of 
the reign of Charles the First deserves the most 
attentive study from all who would rightly 
understand the period of the Rebellion—the 
very backbone of English history. In these 
Parliaments Buckingham is the most striking 
and important figure. His influence was every- 
where felt for ill. All the events of each session 
seem to group with dramatie interest around 
him. Though the first Parliament was removed 
to Oxford, the quiet city was in a tumult of 
exclamation against the favourite. Charles 
dissolved the Parliament to save Buckingham 
from impeachment. The next Parliament of 
the reign, nevertheless, witnessed such an im- 
peachment; and was suddenly brought to a 
conclusion that Buckingham might not be in- 
jured. The necessities of the king forced him 
to call a third Parliament, and to Buckingham 
was assigned the credit of the proceeding in order 
to relieve his unpopularity. So great was the 
power and presumption of the favourite, that 
when the new Parliament had voted a subsidy, 
the Secretary of State reported to the House of 
Commons not only the satisfaction of the king, 
but the approbation of the duke. The grave 
pride of English senators could not fail to be 
grievously offended. When the king = his 
evasive answer to the Petition of Rights, the 
House wrought itself into a passion of excite- 
ment. “It is the enemies of the Common- 
wealth that have prevailed with him,” said Mr, 
Kirton. ‘I doubt uvé but God will send us 
hearts, hands, and swords to cut all his and 
our enemies’ throats.” ‘* It is not the king, it 
is the duke,” said old Coke ; and the vehement 
shouting of the House confirmed the remark. 
Not long after the feeling of the Commons 
found shape in their Remonstrance. That 
remonstrance guided the knife of Felton to the 
heart of George Villiers. 

The Duke of Buckingham is generally 
described in the histories as weak, frivolous, 
and vain. But such expressions convey @ 
very inadequate idea of his character. He 
was a man of great natural abilities that 
had never been duly cultivated; of a 
naturally noble disposition, that had been 
miserably and irremediably ruined. The 
historians never made a greater mistake 
than when they considered him merely as a 
contemptible favourite. He established a 
vast intluence over the minds of eminent men 
that can only indicate great strength of cha- 
racter. His military abilities, iedeed by any 
other test than mere success, appear to have 
been considerable, and his chivalrous courage 
was that of aCrusader. Some stray speeches that 


have come down to us show sense, readi- 
ness, and vigour. As Lord High Admiral he 
rendered most important services to his 





England. Moreover, it is not likely that such 
a treaty and such preparations should continue | 


country. Before his time a national royal 
navy could not be said to exist: the famous 
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fleet of Elizabeth consisted almost entirely of 
merchantmen. Pirates swept the seas. The 
rocks and shoals of our island were provided 
with no safeguard. Even at Lizard Point no 
friendly lighthouse illumined the dangerous ad- 
jacent waters. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that, in a great measure, the present maritime 
superiority of England is due to the unworthy 
accumulations of offices upon Buckingham, 
and the illegal benevolences and ship-money 
of King Charles. Buckingham fell a martyr 
to the brilliant ox and circumstances that 
surrounded him. His fate might have been 
far happier had he not been treated with 
so cruel a kindness. He would have been 
more famous had he been less distinguished. 
He might then have died in an honoured and 
happy old age, with his children around 
him. He might possibly have postponed the 
adjustment of the great quarrel between the 
privilege of Parliament and the prerogative 
of the Crown. He might have stood high 
among our noble English worthies, and be- 
queathed his memory to national gratitude 
and love, instead of merely serving to point a 
moral against royal favouritism, and to tell a 
tale of guilty and transitory splendour. 





ROSCOE’S REMAINS.* 


Tue author of the essays and poems which 
are reprinted, or for the first time presented 
to the public, belonged to a well-known and 
much-respected Liverpool family, being, in 
fact, the dson of the historian of Lorenzo 
de Medici and Leo X. Unhappily, he died 
young—at the age of thirty-five; and we can 
well imagine, from the character of his writings 
and the information afforded by the biographi- 
cal sketch, that his memory is cherished by his 
relatives and friends, and that they should be 
anxious to obtain for him ‘a permanent if 
modest place in English literature.” There 
must have been much in the man himself to 
elicit affection and win respect. He possessed, 
according to his biography, sterling goodness 
of character, joined to gentle manners, elegant 
tastes, and a capacity for humour. Moreover, 
he was one of the foremost literary men of a 
sect and of a locality, and contributed papers 
to the Prospective and other reviews. Such 
men are by no means uncommon, but they 
rarely make an enduring reputation: for it is 
one thing to take a fair rank as an ephemeral 
essayist or critic, and quite another to be read 
and consulted long after the date at which 
his productions appear. The demand for 
criticism and comments is continuous, 
and, perhaps, on the whole, increasing ; 
but the greater diffusion of books, and the mul- 
tiplicity of influences under which opinions are 
formed, in our highly complex state of society, 
render it hopeless that any but very original 
and striking reviews should accomplish more 
than the duty of the day. 

Were Mr. Roscoe still living, we should feel 
no seruple in dealing with his pretensions to 
the poet’s wreath or the critic's chair; but, al- 
though we repudiate the untruthful recommen- 
dation of the adage which tells us only to speak 
well of the dead, we sympathize with the object 
with which these two volumes are published, 
and have no wish to pass a judgment which 
may wound the relatives or friends of a writer 
who has passed away from earth’s busy scene. 
Were he still engaged in this world’s struggles, 
and attempting to lead opinion upon questions 
of moment, we should feel bound t to do battle 





* Poems and Essays by the late William Caldirell Roscoe. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law 


with him for manifold shortcomings and errors; 
but now we shall have performed our task if 
we simply show why we do not think any per- 
manent though modest place can be assigned 
to the labours of his pen. 
There are no characteristics to be discerned 
which could make Mr. Roscoe either a poet or 
an essayist for ‘‘ all time,” or for any consider- 
able portion of time. Few years pass without 
producing a considerable quantity of verse that 
possesses inerit enough for praise, but which in 
no direction ascends above that modest line of 
excellence which well-educated ladies and gen- 
tlemen find it tolerably easy to reach.’ Mr. 
Roscoe’s poems possess many good qualities in 
a moderate degree. They show,moderate skill 
in melody, moderate capacity of description, 
and moderate cleverness in composing images; 
but we have not met with a line that clings 
to the memory, and the pieces we have 
read with most satisfaction have left no craving 
to read them again. The two longest poems 
are in the dramatic form; one, ‘ Violenzia,” 
having been previously published, and fallen 
upon stony ground. ‘The first, “‘ Eliduke,” in 
part taken from the old Breton “ Lai d’Eliduc,” 
moves very heavily, and the plot is not adapted 
to modern thoughts. When the piece opens 
Eliduke is in disgrace with his king, and in- 
dignantly demands justice at his hands. The 
courtiers all side against him except Roland, 
who had been his enemy and the unsuccessful 
rival for the love of Castabel. Eliduke fails 
in convincing his sovereign, and becomes a 
a banished man, leaving Roland to take care of 
his wife. Arrived at the Court of Cornwall, 
he falls head over ears in love with Estreldis, 
the king’s daughter, and compares her eyes to 
‘“*a grey cavern from whose twisted depth, un- 
fathomed by the old Egyptian king, mysterious 
Nilus takes a double course.” After various 
adventures not over creditable to his morality, 
his wife finds out the whole matter, implores 
Heaven for patience, and with the help of a 
magical plant restores Estreldis to life, and 
recommends her husband to marry her, under- 
taking to put herself out of the way by going 
toanunnery. Eliduke calls his wife an angel, 
and after a few compunctious observations 
between himself and Estreldis, has the great 
hall of his castle prepared for their wedding. 
Roland interrupts the ceremony ; a fight ensues, 
in which Roland, Eliduke, and Estreldis are 
all killed ; and a lord-in-waiting judiciously 
observes that “the wedding-day is marred.” 
Violenzia is again an unlucky story. She is 
the victim of a monarch’s lust, after having 
reasoned the matter with him with singular 
moderation, and told him— 


“Oh no, I dare not threaten, 
For in the hollow of a kingly head 
Death makes his home.” 


Her lover Ethel is at the wars; and leaving his 
tent one starry night, finds Violenzia, and 
carries her in, when the following colloquy 
ensues :— 
Eth. Violenzia ! 
Vio. Oh, hide me! Oh, my misery! 
Eth. What art thou, that thus bred of sudden 
ight 
Shakest fae all with sobbing? Stand! stand up! 
Vio. Lay not thy hand upon me. 
th. In my breast 
Strange thoughts take substance and begin to shake 
My soul’s foundation. Thou—thou—art not?— 


speak ! 
Vio. Iam! I am!—The King !— 
Eth. Away! away! 
Hell hath no words for it. 
Vio. Alas! alas! alas! : 
Eth. By heaven, ’tis midnight, and the lunatic 





Richard Holt Hutton. (Chapman and Hall.) 


aie 


Art thou the thing that thou pretend’st to be, 
Or some accursed midnight wandering ghost 
Come to afflict me? With my bright sword’s point 
Til try thy substance. 
Vio. Mercy! oh, have mercy! 
Eth, Where’s mercy, since she hath forsook the 
heavens ? 

Who guides—who guides the terrible machine ? 
O Violenzia, take back thy words, 
And make me subject to a false alarm, 
Or with my sword I'll break these gates of life 
That shut in living death 

ointing his sword against himself. 
Vio. : Alas! pd ‘ 
Eth. I dream! I dream! 


Vio. Speak, speak to me! 

Eth. Say’st thou? Stand up, I say? 
Why beat’st thou thy forehead on the ground? 
This is no shame ; this is our misery. 

Lift up again that streaming face of thine, 

Wet with unutterable woe. Look up! 

Vio. Touch me not, Ethel! Oh, your touch is 


It is not yet near day, 
[4 long pause. 


re, 
And burns my abhorred miserable flesh ! 
How shall I break these walls, or how get free ? 
I am cased in such pollution as makes sick 
My soul within me. Oh, that these my tears 
Could quite dissolve my substance, and the ground 
Soak up my detested being. Would I were dead! 
Would I were dead! were dead! 
Eth. Peace, shaken child! 
Control the greatness of your agony. 
, Tcannot! My perturbed soul, 
Like an imprisoned mist, doth shake and wave, 
And I perceive no light. 
Vio. To doubt my truth! 
Oh, it was basein you! Nay, to make surety 
So strong that you dare call me vile! Ay, now, 
Now me vile,—it suits,—now call me stained! 
Heap epithets npon me, none so foul 
As can — my misery : but then— 
I was as clear as daylight. 
Eth. Alas! what mean you? 
Vio. Your letter! oh your letter! Did you not 
write it ?— 
O most egregious fool! he did not write it. 
Eth. Nothing but love! what did you get from 
? 


me 
Vio. O me, I nothing know ;’ only I think 
The heaven above’s unroofed, and there’s no bar 


Against the powers of evil. 
Eth. Oh be patient! 
Go in with me. I hear friends. 
Vio. Where? oh where? 


Hide me, sweet Ethel ; let me not be seen. 


This is a good specimen of Mr. Roscoe’s 
merits and defects. The exclamation about 
the ‘‘lunatic moon,” andthe proposal io ‘‘ try” 
Ethel’s ‘“‘substance” with his sword, are by no 
means natural; and his subsequent conduct 
exhibits a singularly cool respect for constitu- 
tional theories and forms. When the cata- 
strophe arrives, and the King is placed on trial, 
the judges declare that their authority cannot 
tenia him. Ethel then delivers an address 
which makes the King penitent, and his 
younger brother is called to the throne, Ethel 
himself dying suddenly from disease of the 
heart. There is nothing in the treatment of 
this story which can enable the reader to sym- 
pathise with any of the characters, and, per- 
haps, least of all with Ethel, who is an insuf- 
ferably tedious person, although Mr. Hutton 
tells us he is “‘in many ways a deeper creation 
than any other in the whole range of English 
literature.” 

Several of the minor poems are elegant, but 
weak. This is one of the best :-— 


“There is a sadness in this heavenly breeze, 
And melgncholy in this mountain air ; 
Sad, soft, autumnal beauty steeps these trees 
Sad, sad and yet so fair! 


The purple hollows in the mountain steeps, 
The slanting radiance sweeping o'er the hill, 
The silent misty shapes’ of yellow elms, 





moon 
Peeps through my tent-holes. 


And hedgerows where the woodbine lin gers still, 
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All these are clothed upon with sad affection, j 
And the sweet air is saturate with grief ; j 
So that mine eye drinks sorrow, and J breathe 

That whence I sought relief.” 

The ‘“‘ Essays” comprehend criticisms on 
many recent writers and works. Bulwer is | 
cleverly cut up. Mrs. Browning, with her | 
** Aurora Leigh,” was altogether beyond Mr. 
Roscoe’s grasp. He could see some merits, 
and the more obvious defects ; but of the scope 
and purpose of that wonderful poem he seems 
never to have had the faintest conception. His 
inability to feel the aspirations and wants 
of woman, or to perceive her true position in 
a higher form of society, was shown not only | 
in the notice of ‘ Aurora Leigh,” but in the | 
article on ‘‘ Woman,” in which he could only | 
deal with the commonplace and vulgar ele- | 
ments of the question, and came to no higher | 
conclusion than to accept Tennyson's idea: 


* Till, at the last, she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


{ 
| 
The late Samuel Rogers was within Mr. 
Roscoe's depth ; but he failed egregiously with 
the Brontés ; and although some of his remarks | 
on Tennyson will be read with pleasure, he saw | 
only the defects and not the merits of ‘‘ Maud.” 
“In Memoriam ” he not unaptly characterises | 
by calling it ‘‘ the fullest expression which the 
conflict between a distrustful intellect and a 
ripening intuition has yet received.” Words- 
worth was quite beyond Mr. Roscoe's under- | 
Standing—‘ he may be said to the end of his 
days to have moved in a child’s world.” The | 
man who could read Wordsworth’s sonnets, | 
the ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality,” or the ‘‘ Ode 
to Duty,” and still say this, could have but a | 
very small claim to our confidence as a critic. | 
In fact, Mr. Roscoe's sphere of vision was very 
narrow, and he had no impulsive yearning for | 
a much higher state of things than now exists. 
He delighted in one of Tennyson’s weaknesses, 
the denunciation of the ‘falsehood of extremes.” | 
All falsehood is abominable; but if extremes 
are the eschewed, we should have to put up 
with mediocrity, and follow the Whig principle 
of never being extremely right. 
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beauty, and seem to possess the secret of im- 
mortal youth. 

But, however potent the charm produced 
by the name of Italy, we generally look with 
suspicion on any new work which purports to 
record a traveller’s impressions in that romantic 
land. We are tempted to ask if anything new 


| can be said about it, and to answer our own 


query in the negative without further cogita- 
tion. A perusal of Mrs. Gretton’s interesting 
volumes has compelled us to make at least 
one exception to a general rule. The authoress, 
by not attempting too much, has succeeded 
admirably in what she has attempted ; and, 
although confining herself within comparatively 
restricted limits, and to a narrow range of 
topics, she moves so freely within her selected 
circle, and illustrates so pleasantly the scenes 
from which her impressions are derived, that 
we have followed her steps not only without 
fatigue, but with considerable pleasure. 


| It will not be amiss, perhaps, by way of 
| attracting our readers to the volumes, to give 


them some notion of the kind of charm which 
they possess. It lies mainly in the simple, 
truthful, lively delineation of the peculiarities 


|of a certain portion of Italian life as 


viewed from the standpoint of a well-nurtured, 


| highly-educated, and intelligent Englishwoman. 


Many of these peculiarities are, perhaps, too 


/minute to draw the attention of the sterner 
|:ex; but the keen, quick eye of a woman has 


discerned their significance, and we must 
acknowledge that we have found them vastly 
more entertaining than many of the am- 
bitious attempts at description with which 
most travellers’ stories abound. For instance, 
it amuses us to learn, and it may possibly 
amuse our readers, too, that the stilted etiquette 


| of Sir Charles Grandison is preserved to this 
| day, in all its wearisome monotony, by the 
| ladies and gentlemen of Ancona; that among 
| families of the old régime it is not deemed suit- 


able for females to be often seen abroad ; and that 
an airing by an open window at dusk suffices 
for all sanitary purposes. A very dull, and 


pu ‘less, life must these good folks at Ancona | 
ead. The wives are ignorant, the husbands 


| idle, the girls learning their prayers and em- 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY.* | 


Iraty is the land of contrasts. Its points of | 
interest are so varied and so distinct, that the | 
impressions produced on the traveller are really | 
more than the warm and vivid realisation of | 
the ideal which he carried with him into that | 
glorious country. 

We remember a musical amateur nearly 
eighty years of age making his first visit to 
Italy in order to behold the birthplace of his 
beloved Rubinelli and Giardini. We know 
artists for whom, apart from its art-treasures, 
Italy is little better than a myth. We have 
met with antiquaries whose sole delight has 
been to grope, with taper in hand, through the 
painted tombs on the Montarozzi, or to sketch 
the marvels laid bare on the tufo cliffs of 
Sovana. To Mr. Bowyer and the Ultramon- 
tanists Italy is simply the seat of the Popedom, 
the blessed temple of the Church's holiest 
saints, the home and haunt of primitive and 
pure Catholicity. 

Look at it on one side, and it appears a mass 


of the foulest corruption—a concentration of | 


broidery at a convent, the sons indoctrinated 
at Jesuit colleges. ‘To these Italians the 
Englishman’s idea of home is utterly incom- 
rehensible; for neither in married nor single 
ife has the word a charm or a meaning. 
Marriage, which is a mere matter of con- 
venience, does not give even that freedom to 


| the lady the hope of which is, perhaps, its 


greatest charm in her eyes. When she leaves 
the convent to be married, the bridegroom 
takes her to his father’s house, where she is 
under the supervision of her mother-in-law ; 
while her husband, however high his rank, is 
subject to his father’s jurisdiction, and cannot 
even ask a friend tosee him without permission 


| from the ‘“‘ governor.” There is no wedding 


tour, for, as an Italian lady remarked, ‘ such 


| a prolonged téte-a-téte with a husband whom 


one knows nothing at all of, would be tedious in 

the extreme.” Scarcely more tedious, we should 

fancy, than the life constantly led by the 

Ancona gentry. Let us hear Mrs. Gretton’s 
| description of it :— 


“The place of society seemed thus constituted : 


all that is most drivelling in superstition and | during the day the men lounged at the ca/é, played 
most diabolical in cruelty; look at it on the | # game at billiards, or read such newspapers as the 
other, and you behold a land teeming with | severity of the police allowed them at the casino, 


poetic glory, with historic lustre, with undying 
memories—a land whose ruins are radiant with 
oa 





* The Englishwoman in Italy; Impressions of Life in the | 


Roman States and Sardinia during a Ten Years’ Residence. By 
Mrs. G. Gretton. 2 Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


| and generally concluded by strolling a little way 
| beyond the gate I have described on my entrance 
into Ancona. The ladies did not in general go out 
every day; but when they did so, it was to pay 
| visits, or dawdle about the street where the principal 


| shops were to be found, . . . Eivery lady re- 





ceived Ne her house some half-dozen gentlemen or 
so, who were unvarying in waiting upon her, 
whether she held her gray af her own Liste or in 
her box at the theatre ; nay, so unfailing was their 
attendance that, if indisposition confined her to:her 
bed, you were sure to find them assembled round. it, 
making the societa as pleasantly, and in as -matter- 
of-fact a way as possible. As they all dined, early, 
the evening commenced betimes soon after six_in 
winter, and went on till midnight, all dropping in 
at different hours, some early, some late, ei. * 
to the number of their habitual e ements. In 
general every one had at least two or three families 
where he was expected to show himself every even- 
ing ; and, from a long course of habit, each house 
had its own hour assigned to it. Many of these in- 
timacies had subsisted for twenty, nay even thirty 
years, without any perceptible variation in the usual 
tenor of intercourse. They always kept up the same 
ceremony, the same old-fashioned, laborious polite- 
ness ; assembled in the same half-lighted, comfort- 
less saloon, and sat and talked; lamented the good 
old times, and grew grey together. It was an odd, 
disjointed sort of life for white-headed men to lead, 
particularly when they had houses and families of 
their own where they could have passed their even- 
ings, instead of toiling up two or three sets of 
stairs, and making their bow to two or three sets of 
people, before they could think of returning to their 
own roofs to supper and to rest.” 


Mrs. Gretton gives us many other glimpses 
of the beau monde as it developes itself at An- 
cona. The young nobles, it seems, pass an 
easy, lounging, stupid life, ‘filling the cafés 
and casino, and subsisting on a stipend that an 
English younger son would consider inadequate 
to purchase gloves for a London season.” 
About twelve dollars a month is deemed suffi- 
cient to provide for dress and breakfast, the 
theatres and cigars. 

Mrs. Gretton says truly, that it is difficult 
to give an account of the occupations of people 
who are never occupied; but, of course, among 
the mezzo cetto—the middle class—some em- 
ployment is essential. 

This class, as far as the men are concerned, 
is the best educated; but our traveller inveighs 
| strongly against the incapacity and ignorance 
of its female members :— 





“ Nothing,” she says, “can be found more vulgar 
and illiterate than the wives and connections -of 
some of the most scientific men in the country, or 
more homely and inelegant than their domestic 
| arrangements; nothing, to our English ideas, more 
repelling than the appearance of a professor's lady, 
| slipshod, screaming at her maid-of-all-work, or 
gossiping with the wife of a doctor-of-law from an 
opposite window.” 


The possibility of marriage on 300/. a year, 
which was argued a few years since in The 
Times, would be easily solved at Ancona, 
where a gentleman holding a responsible go- 
vernment appointment can manage to support 
himself, his wife, and children on an annual 
salary of fifty or sixty pounds. In this still 
primitive spot the old custom is yet in vogue 
of resorting to the apothecary’s shop for an 
evening gossip; and there may be seen pro- 
fessional men of high standing in conversation 
with lawyers, merchants, and shopkeepers. 
This, indeed, is a curious phase of Italian life. 
Another very pleasant one may be met with 
beyond the town on a summer evening, when 
the threshing-floor is turned into a rustic ball- 
room, and the light-hearted peasants dance to 
the music of the tambourine. Although there 
is no such thing as courtship among the noble 
Anconitans, the semblance of it can be dis- 
cerned among the peasantry; but it is alto- 
gether insubstantial, and, to our thinking, 
highly unsatisfactory. 


“The young people are not allowed to go together 
to fairs or me i or even to talk alone, 











| 
| 
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except when separated by a hedge or paling; and 
here even their attitudes are prescribed by rigid 
custom. The promesso is not to look too earnest or 
taken up; while the girl is enjoined to keep her 
eyes cast down, and to busy herself in plaiting the 
strings of her apron into numberless small folds, of 
which they of course retain the impression ; and to 
be able to display these evidences of having an 
admirer, whenever the rustic belles meet at church, 
is quite a point of rivalry amongst them.” 


Weshould like, did space permit, to draw out v 
few more curious excerptee from the lively pages 
of this work. Some of these details, though 
trivial enough, may excite a smile, as, for ex- 
ample, when Mrs. Gretton tells us of a young 
lady of her acquaintance who was educated at a 
convent, and who had never seen her own face 
until her old nurse smuggled a bit of looking- 
glass through the grating of the parlatojo, 
concealed between two slices of cake. Or of 
another lady who had derived great comfort 
from an alleged statement of Scripture, posi- 
lively declaring that for seven years before the 
end of the world no children are to be born. But 
trifles like these, though amusing enough in the 
context, will not bear disunion. We cannot 
follow Mrs. Gretton on to the debatable ground 
of Italian politics; neither do we care to visit 
Nice or Turin under her escort; but we 
thank her heartily for the vivid impressions she 
has given us of Ancona ; and while we do not 
agree with her that the sole merit of what she 
has written is its truth, we can well believe she 
has related nothing which is not ‘‘ scrupulously 
authentic.” 








A HISTORY OF THE CREATION.* 


“Tre starry Galileo and his woes” have by 
this time pretty amply avenged themselves. 
Whenever any gentleman wishes to run a pe- 
culiarly reckless tilt at all theories and insti- 
tutions, sacred or profane, he in nine cases out 
of ten commences by modestly constructing an 
historical parallel between the great Florentine 
and himself. In fact, ‘‘ Successor to the late 
M. Galileo” has grown to be the regular label 
of tenth-rate scepticism. When, therefore, 
we found a criticism on the Pentateuch com - 
mencing with the not quite novel anecdote o 

**Eppar si muove,” told with sententious mi- 
nuteness, we could pretty well guess the style 
of argument we had to expect. The book of 
Genesis is cut up into portions which our au- 
thor elects to call ‘** Scriptural Legends ;” to 
each of which he appends a commentary, ob- 


passages of scriptures into places not originally 
assigned for them, nor even of the interpolation of 
spurious passages. On the contrary, they are fre- 
quent, and we shall show that these pious frauds 
have been committed on the Bible in Protestant 
days by Protestant hands.” 

The proof of this somewhat startling asser- 
tion, wordily drawn out through a page and a 
half, amounts to this, that at the end of the 
eighth chapter of St. John—the account of 
the attempt of the multitude to stone Christ, 
when ‘He hid himself and went out of the 
Temple”—the Authorised Version adds, ‘ go- 
ing through the midst of them, and so passed 
by,” words which our author, truly, says are 
not found in the five earlier English versions ; 
but of which he, untruly, asserts there is no 
trace in the Greek original. Whereupon he 
thus triumphantly moralises,— 


“ A spurious passage thus boldly inserted so lately 
as A.D. 1611, and still continued to be published in 
the authorised copies of the New Testament, and 
read from the pulpits of the Established Church, 
justifies the assertion that the introduction of similar 
passages in the Scriptures are not unfrequent, and 
warns us that great liberty from time to time has 
been taken with the sacred text.” 


With the style and reasoning of the above 
we will not at present pee we are only 
concerned with the matter of fact. What will 
our readers think of this virtuous indignation 
when we inform them that the passage in 
question is found in some of the oldest Greek 
MSS ; among others, in the ‘ Codex Regius 
Parisiensis,” which is generally assigned to the 
fifth century? Wycliffe translated, as is well 
known, from the Latin Vulgate, in which the 
disputed passage is not found. The succeeding 
translators were greatly influenced by his version, 
and concurred in his omission. So the charge 
of deliberate fraud, when examined, results in 
this, that on an open question of critical 
scholarship our translators declined to be 
bound by the authority of St. Jerome. On 
the question of the genuineness of the passage 
we will not now enter, merely observing that 
we attach more weight to the opinion of the 
translators of 1611 than to that of a writer 
who tells us, as we are told in the last sentence 
of the present volume, that the word Genesis 
is compounded from the Greek, whose meani 
is, ‘‘ the Book of Generation or Production.” 
And this man can talk of the ignorance of 
Moses and the dishonesty of Jacob ! 

After this we are not astonished to find our 
author somewhat slippery in the matter of 
quotation, ¢.g., as stating that the Scriptures 





ligigly informing us of thefalsehoods, blunders, 
or interpolations of the original. His general | 
theory, we may as well observe, is that Moses | 
compiled the whole as a sort of anthology from 

the traditions current among the Chaldean | 


slaves whom he induced to revolt against their | of the quiet audacity of his assumptions :— 


Egyptian masters. 

t may savour of the prejudices of Christi- 
anity if we suggest that su 
a slight amount of fairness, ability, and scholar- 


ship ; _at any rate, we have, instead, dogmatic | Eber or Heber, who was descended from Shem 
assertion, clumsy fallacies, and a prurient | through four generations. * * Eber was the first 


prudery, which (while horrified at the plain- 
spoken boldness of Scripture) riots in the ut- 
most foulness of imagination. We shall now 
briefly give a few extracts, that our readers 
may perceive how far such a writer is compe- 
tent to judge of truths which have been cre- 
dited by men of the deepest learning and the 
keenest intellect. 


“Tt is not to be supposed,” writes our author, 
**that instances are rare of the transposition of 





*A History of the Creation and the Patriarchs; or, Penta- 
teuchiom analytically treated. Volume I. The Book of Ge- 
nesis. (London: Chapman.) 


a task demanded | 


represent God “as enjoying the refreshing 
influences of the garden of Eden in the cool of 
the day” (p. 63), and that they describe 
Noah as “given to bestial drunkenness” 
(p. 117). But we hasten to give an instance 


“Reform was already a talismanic word (!), 
whose influence had been felt two hundred years 
| anterior to Abraham. The merit of reform apper- 


| tains to an ancestor of Abraham, of the name of 


dissenter from Chaldean error. He is supposed 

to have repudiated polytheism ; for, injhis honour, 
| the reformers of his family were known as the 
| children of Eber, who adopted the name of 
Ebrews or Hebrews.” 


There is.a point of some importance in this 
passage, repeated more than once in the course 
of the volume, and lying at the root of the 
writer's argument, in favour of which we 
should have been glad to see the slightest 
evidence. adduced—that the names Eber and 
Hebrews have any connection. Less dogmatic 


not deny its possibility ; but we unhesitatingly 
assert that the vast majority of scholars have 
pronounced against it, and have shown the 
word ‘‘ Hebrews” to mean either transitores 
or transfluviales—the passers over, or dwellers 
beyond the river. A remarkable confirmation 
of the former opinion will be found, not only 
in the Septuagint ¢ rspéens, but in 1 Sam, xiil. 
7, where the translation really is ‘‘the passers 
over passed over the Jordan.” We submit, 
at any rate, that, to demolish such a view, 
something more than a tacit assumption is 
required, 

After these examples of his Greek and 
Hebrew, it would be unfair to omit any notice 
of our author’s English, in which language 
his proficiency is equally remarkable. He is 
speaking of Noah and his sons :— 


“Tt must, indeed, have proved an arduous task 
for these devoted men, who if, in the course of 
their interminable duty, they should incautiously 
have desired to exchange places with certain of 
their friends who had fallen victims to the flood, 
the sinful wish would have been venial, for their 
toil was indeed trying!” 


Of this sentence we will only say, 
author does of the speech of per & “Tt is 
unintelligible, and defies unrayelment. Its 
interpretation is without a clue, and we pass 
it by without comment.” 

In the blessing pronounced by Jacob on his 
sons occurs the following passage (Gen. xlix. 
16-18) :— 


“ Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes 
of Israel. 

“Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder 
in the path that biteth the horse-heels, so that his 
rider shall fall backwards. 

“T have waited for thy salvation, O Lord.” 


The usual, and, as we believe, correct:ex- 
planation, adopted by such writers as Herder 
and Stanley, interpret the first verse of the 
exaltation of the son of the handmaid to the 
same position of power and supremacy as was 
to be enjoyed by the sons of Leah—and the 
rest of the propheey of the frontier position of 
the warlike tribe, whether in its original 
situation on the very edge of the Philistines 
on its northern settlement at Laish, dwelling, 
as it were, in a perpetual ambuscade—a ser- 

mt indigenous to Palestine stinging the 
bone a foreign animal, a type of foreign 
warfare, and raising the battle-ery, “I have 
waited,” &e. Now, to have adopted this ren- 
dering would have been to concede to Jacob, 
or at any rate to Moses, the power of pro- 
phecy ; so the following precious explanation is 
proposed in its stead :— 


“Dan wasalawyer. Biting and venom- 
ous, he would overthrow his adversary” (p. 
283). A lawyer practising in Egypt, 3.c. 
1700! But the idea is doubtless familiar to a 
writer who talks of the “ political capital ” of 
Moses, and, as we have seen, represents 
Abraham as adopting ‘the talismanie word 
Reform ”—appealing, we suppose, to the 
Chaldzan constituencies in favour of a six- 
shekel franchise, or even of tent-hold suffrage. 

The manner of interpreting miracles, which 
Paulus carried out to its full absurdity half a 
century ago, finds great favour with our 
author. us, the Passover is made to mean 
a massaege of these oppressors by the Hebrew 
bondmen, who, according to this lover of pro- 
bability, immediately fled to the Red Sea, 
which, being low water, they contrived to 
ford; their oppressors (whom they had just 
slain) or to pursue them, but were 
drowned by the rising tide. From this miracle 


as its 








| than our analyst of the Pentateuch, we will 


we beg respectfully to withhold our credence. 
We were going to cite a passage showing the 
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contrast which our author’s views present to 
those of such a poor creature as Butler, on the 
liability to fall of sinless beings; and another 
exhibiting a notion of a dilemma such as would 
hardly adorn fa “ ” logie-paper ; but we 
feel that his insolent ignorance has received 
quite enough attention at our hands. We 
have noticed his book at all only because it 
belongs to a class of literature which is daily 
increasing, and which is all the more per- 
nicious because it can only affect the half- 
educated—those, in fact, whose vanity is 
pampered, and whose credulity is fed by any 
approach to sceptical argument—even though 
it consist, as in the present instance, of the 
learning of Ephraim Jenkinson embodied in 
the English of Mrs. Sarah Gamp. 








THE LATEST THEOLOGY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


Tue volume of Theological Essays before us is 
on many accounts one of the most remarkable 
works which have been published of late years. 
We do not hesitate to predict for it a very 
wide celebrity. It contains the condensed and 
ripened thoughts of some of the most cultivated 
and speculative men of our era. It either 
directly deals with or indirectly involves a 
vast mass of the most difficult subjects. The 
literary ability exhibited is very great. To 
give an exhaustive or even adequate criticism 
of the entire work would probably transcend 
the powers of any living critic. The volume 
requires a careful and thoughtful perusai from 
all who would rightly comprehend the phases 
of religious thought and the history of religious 
Opinion. 

We proceed to give some account of the 
work, reserving a complete estimate of it for 
another occasion. Wemay at once say that 
some portions of this work have given us 
sincere pain, and must be fruitful to some 
orders of mind of uneasiness and alarm. To- 
wards those from whom we most widely differ 
we would fain write with tolerance and respect. 
We are anxious to disclaim any dogmatism. 
We ask ourselves and our readers to hold their 
opinions in solution. At the present point we 
simply enumerate the subjects, and give our 
view of the character of the work. We also 
mention that we should carefully discriminate 
between the different articles, as they are each 
of them entirely independent, and there has 
been neither concert nor comparison. The 
commencing essay is one by Dr. Temple, the 
Head Master of Rugby, on “ The Education of 
the World.” We urgeno exception tothisessay ; 
it is widely diverse in character to several of the 
others. We congratulate Rugby on so worthy 
a successsor to Arncld, Tait, and Goulburn. 
Dr. Temple is remarkable for his exertions in 
promoting Middle-class Education. He is one 
of the few men who can crowd St. Mary’s 
Church, where his luminous and original 
thoughts are rendered attractive by rough 
eloquence and heartfelt earnestness. He has 
here given a very noble and profound essay, 
having probably developed his line of thought 
from a celebrated passage of Pascal, which does 
in fact contain the germ of his article. The 
last essay, comprising a large section of the 
volume, is by Mr. Jowett; the subject is ‘‘ On 
the Interpretation of Scripture.” It is written 
in Mr. Jowett’s beautiful English ; the sort of 
English which Plato would talk, could we 
imagine Plato an Englishman. The interme- 
diate essays are inferior to these two in origin- 
ality, good taste, and ability. They contain 


* Essays and Reviews. (John W. Parker.) 





the latest exposition of the so-called Rationalism 
of Germany. Mr. Jowett is very often looked 
upon as the extreme holder of such opinions; 
but he is an advanced Conservative, when com- 
— with the ultra-views of these other 
icals in Religion. We fully believe him 
to be both a great and a good man, though, we 
confess, we must refuse him any considerable 
| portion of our confidence. 
The second essay is by Dr. Rowland Williams, 
on ‘* Bunsen’s Biblical Researches.” We have 
| here a further development of Lampeter Theo- 
| logy. Dr. Williams is the well-known author 
| of ** Rational Godliness,” which he might just 
| as well have entitled “Godly Rationalism.” Dr. 
Williams’s views towards Bunsen are simply 
those of adoration. He evidently considers him 
far more inspired than either Isaiah or St. Paul. 
Having exhausted the eulogistic powers of 
prose, he gives vent to his feelings in a couple 
of stanzas. In those lines he denounces the 
simple-minded clergy who explain the Old 
| Testament narrative in the ordinary way, as 
| ‘* hirelings teaching strange fables.” We can- 
not say that we quite like the tone and temper 
of the work. As some amount of adverse 
criticism is evidently expected, the authors in- 
dulge in a little anticipatory recrimination. 
There is, we might possibly say, an intolerant 
assault upon possible intolerance, a bigoted 
attack upon future bigotry. We regret that the 
very summary nature of many of the remarks 
partakes slightly of the character of discourtesy 
and injustice. Thus writings ‘tending to 
make prophecy miraculous,” are stigmatised 
as ‘declamatory assertions, so easy in 
pulpits and on platforms’—‘ uncritical ex- 
aggeration.” Their ‘ irrational supernatur- 
alism” is denounced. They are branded as 
men who “ neither understand the Old Testa- 
ment nor the New.” All the ordinary argu- 
ments as to the moral government of the 
world, the belief in Divine omnipotence, the 
limits of human experiences, are summarily 
disposed of as ‘‘ trite and commonplace gener- 
alities.” We had hoped that the hour was 
passed when men would conduct intellectual 
or religious controversy with such weapons as 
these. In reference to the opinions of the rest, 
let us take at random a few of their tenets. One 
of these sounds strangely enough at this Easter 
season. Mr. Wilson is unable to apply to the 
great multitude of men either the promises or 
denunciations of revelation. He hopes that 
there is an intermediate limbus for them. He 
even vaguely hints at their annihilation ; “ all, 
both smal] and great, shall find a refuge in the 
bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose or 
be quickened into higher life.” Mr. Baden 
Powell contributes a paper ‘‘ On the Study of 
the Evidences of Christianity.” According 
to his account Prognostication must be entirely 
discarded from the idea of Prophecy. Despite 
the decorous use of orthodox phraseology, the 
article, if it means anything, means both a 
powerful and subtle assault on the pos- 
sibility of miracles. It can scarcely fail to 
be as mischievous as Hume’s celebrated Essay. 
The authority of the miracles, as an evidence, 
is here entirely rejected. We shall on a 
future occasion discuss these views of Mr. 
Powell. The Savilian Professor of Geometry 
at Oxford is justly eminent as the translator 
of Arago and as a philosophical essayist ; but 
his antecedents have always exhibited a sus- 
pected and impugned theology. Plain state- 
ments of declared matters of fact are regarded 
as mythic and parabolic. Elsewhere Abraham's 
sacrifice of Isaac is explained away as “‘ the 
fierce ritual of Syria speaking with the awe of 
a Divine voice.” The chronology of the world 
must trace twenty thousand years back. 











idea of a common ancestry in Adam and Eve 
is abandoned. On every doubtful point where 
critical opinions are divided a verdict is con- 
stantly given against the orthodox view. The 
spirit displayed is generally hostile to ordi- 
nary orthodoxy. We do not enter now into the 
character of the biblical criticism. The fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah is no prophecy of the 
Redeemer. The “despised and rejected of 
men” is the prophet Jeremiah. We are aware 
that respectable critics have held this view, 
and we do not cite this excopt as a sample of the 
style of criticism. But this we say: he who 
would study Isaiah aright must, like our great 
Milton, be ‘‘smit with the love of sacred song.” 
When the commentator sinks into the cold- 
blooded, intellectual anatomist he loses that 
light and warmth which can alone impart to his 
subject life and breath. If even the pale cheek 
of the dry scholar lights up with a flush of en- 
thusiasm as he reads the pages of Thucydides 
and Aristotle, may we not be allowed some 
measure of love and sympathy and earnest- 
ness as we bend over pages that have not only 
their own innate claim to the highest reve- 
rence, but have, moreover, a thousand memo- 
ries and associations? Such a tone of mind is 
a material aid towards a faithful and genial 
criticism. 

Mr. C. W. Goodwin contributes a brilliant 
essay on the ‘‘ Mosaic Cosmogony.” We are 
at least glad that this essay has not fallen to 
Mr. Baden Powell. There can be no doubt 
that the discoveries of science tell a widely 
different story to the first chapter of Genesis. 
There is no doubt, also, that the modes which 
pious and religious men have proposed whereby 
to reconcile these differences, have failed to be 
satisfactory. Indeed, if they were to be 
arranged in a tabular form, these different 
modes would be found pretty nearly to eliminate 
each other. The history of this controversy 
makes us devoutly wish that there was more of 
religion in science, and more of science in 
religion. We are far from disbelieving that, in 
the progressof timeand knowledge, some mighty 
spirit may be able to arbitrate between 
great difficulties. Mr. Baden Powell, in hig 
“Order of Nature,” has dogmatically pro- 
nounced that such a reconciliation is utterly 
impossible. Such a peremptory declaration 
exhibits something very different to the spirit 
of the Novum Organon. Mr. Goodwin dis- 
cusses the various schemes of conciliation. He 
rightly lays it down that the preconceived theo- 
ries of theologians must not supersede scientific 
exactness and sound principles of interpretation. 
But we remain satisfied that any esschtial 
truth of the Bible and any essential truth of 
science cannot exist in a position of antagonism. 
Dr. Buckland’s view is soon disposed of. 
There is no doubt that Dr. Buckland writing a 
Bridgewater Essay may be said to be holding a 
brief on a particular side of the question. Mr. 
Goodwin makes Hugh Miller demolish Dr. 
Buckland, and then ungratefully proceeds to 
demolish Hugh Miller himself. How far he 
succeeds in doing so our readers will best decide 
upon a careful perusal of the argument in the 
volume. Mr. Goodwin takes no notice of Mr, 
McCausland, who has developed Hugh Miller's 
theory at some length and with some ability. 
We may briefly remind our readers of Mr. 
Miller’s theory. He traces back the story of 
the earth through a millennium of millenniums. 
Each day signifies a period of vast indefinite 
duration. He holds that the eras of creation 
recorded in Genesis resolve themselves into 
three—the period of plants, the period of great 
sea-monsters and creeping things, and the 

riod of cattle and beasts of the earth. Mr. 

oodwin joins issue on the admissibility of this 
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division. Let us grant Mr. Miller this assump- 
tion—and in a modified form it is possibly true 
—and let us see what comes of it. Assuming 


these three periods, we find, in correspondence | 


with these, the three grand divisions—the 
palzozoic, the secondary, the tertiary. 
was when the most ancient earth wore a 
green and gorgeous youth. She must have 
shone “with a green and delicate ray” 
among companion planets. Beneath the icy 
star of the pole, and beneath the Southern 
Cross, spread a carpet of rich, rank green, 
dusked by tangled and umbrageous forests. 
Geologists tell us that the paleozoic period was 
emphatically the period of the flora. Scripture 
says the same thing under different language— 
it was the period ‘“ of herbs yielding fruit after 
their kind.” Pass on to the secondary period. 
The great existence of the age was of vast 
creeping things. Geologists trace the foot- 
prints of birds far larger than the footprints 
of the horse or camel. Whale-like reptiles— 
ichthyosaurs, cetosaurs, the crocodile, the 
iguanodon—lashed the sea and haunted the 
rivers and thronged the plains. In the 
tertiary period the flora is inconspicuous, the 
reptiles are subordinate; it was the age of 
“beasts of the earth after their kind, and 
cattle after their kind.” Tigers and elephants, 
far larger in bulk and number than those of 
present Asiatic and Ceylonese growth, haunted 
the primeval forests of what is aow our English 
soil, and vast great-tusked hippopotami tenanted 
our inland waters. Mr. Goodwin owns that 
this hypothesis comes very near the obvious 
truth. But he also says that ‘‘something very 
remote from that truth is meant to be inferred,” 


Time | 





and gives a rigorous criticism of the theory. 
But we are glad to see that Mr. Goodwin does 
not endorse the positive language employed by 
Professor Powell. 
proves, and Mr. Goodwin to a certain extent 
allows, that the broad features of the Mosaic 


account are far from being irreconcilably | 


contradicted by the broad features of geological 
discovery. 
mistaken who press the controversy to an issue. 
Revelation does not stand or fall by the literal 
acceptance of the first chapter of Genesis. It 


, Aramaic, but Greek. 
But indeed those are greatly | 


| acquainted. 
Hugh Miller sufficiently | 


| same view of the religion of England as Mr. 
| Thackeray does of its politics, fashions, and 
|morals during the same period. This view 
we can only admit to be true with very con- 
siderable qualification. There are some very 
fine touches of dry humour in this essay, and 
excellent estimates of the leading divines of 
the period. A vein of striking anecdote and 
quotation runs through the whole. We would 
especially notice the masterly view of Bishop 
Butler. Mr. Pattison says that this period of 
the national religion was paca (a good 
sense, and not much besides; it was little more 
than a prudential system of ethics. But our 
readers cannot do better than give the essay a 
repeated perusal. 

We can scarcely err in considering Mr. Jowett 
the Coryphzeus of the remarkable group of men 
who have issued this volume. He contributes, 
as we have already indicated, the longest and 
most important essay of the series ‘* On the In- 
terpretation of Scripture.” We must state our 
view of Mr. Jowett as an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. We think, with that great authority, 
Professor Ellicott, that his system is untenable 
and inaccurate. Dr. Ellicott considers that 
treatment is uséd towards Saul of Tarsus which 
would be harsh indeed towards Pindar or | 
Thucydides. The points unhappily distinctive | 
of Mr. Jowett’s theology are well known. He 
considers that the doctrine of the Atonement 
contradicts our moral sense. According to him | 
it is a Jewish notion grafted on Christianity. 
He considers that, in certain considerations on 
the nature of religion, the Scriptures can no | 
longer continue to be our guide. Mr. Jowett | 
considers that the philology of the New Testa- 
ment is quite uncertain. St. Paul talks a| 
language with which he was but imperfectly 
Mr. Jowett scans the Greek of 
the Epistles as he would look over the careless 
Greek prose of some inferior Balliol man. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the common dialect 
of St. Paul must have been, not Hebrew, not 
It is not worth while 
pursuing a point which even Bunsen concedes. 
One reason why we cannot repose any confi- 
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| dence in Professor Jowett is that he is so emi- 


was not part of the Divine scheme that | 


Revelation should instruct mankind in the 
truths of physical science. 
another mode has endowed us with the proper 
faculties whereby to attain such knowledge. 
It has pleased Divine Wisdom to employ 
human agency in the teaching of his truth, 
and the improvement of mankind. These men 
are not mere machines; their writings bear 
the impress of their characters; they are not 
supernaturally endowed with stores of mere 
information. This grand, simple utterance 
has for centuries been blessed in the religious 
education of the world. We grant Mr. Goodwin 
that the account bears the mark of the human 
instrument employed, in its compliance with 
popular language and ideas; but we may also 


The Creator in | 


rest in the belief that there is here a grandeur, | 
@ consistency, and an essential verity that be- | 


token the stamp of Divine Inspiration. 

The next essay is one by Mr. Mark Patti- 
son, of Lincoln College, Oxford, on the ‘‘ Ten- 
dencies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688—1750.” is is a vigorous and racy 
essay, and, we suspect, the most readable and 
popular of the set. It is a brilliant and 
philosophical review of the theology of the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Pattison curtly 
sSays—and it is one of many curt remarks— 
“the great majority of writers were employed 
in constructing a via media between Atheism 
and Athanasianism.” It was the seculum ration- 
alisticum. Mr. Pattison takes very much the 


nently untrustworthy. He makes some aston- 
ishing mistakes. The Dean of Ely has pointed 
out that in his great work he rarely deals 
fairly with Philo. He states, which is totally 
incorrect, that Philo never mentions Samuel, 
David, Solomon, or Job. He has also stated 
that Justin was quite unacquainted with St. 
Paul and his writings. Why, Otto’s edition of 
Justin contains no less than fifty references to 
the Epistles of St. Paul! Mr. Jowett follows 
some writers with an obedient docility which 
he would be very slow to accord to Apostles and 
Prophets. Towards Gfrérer, for instance, 
there is absolute servility on all questions re- 
lating to Alexandrian philosophy. Lachmann 
is another case in point. Mr. Jowett upholds 
Lachmann’s text with a degree of absolutism 
which Lachmann himself would be the last 
man to sanction. Lachmann’s work, accord- 
ing to Tholuck, is not a critical edition of the 
New Testament, it is only a preparation for a 
critical edition. Dr. Tregelles is unquestion- 
ably one of the most competent critics on all 
matters relative to the text. And Dr. Tre- 
gelles’ estimate of Mr. Jowett’s labours is 
something very low. Mr. Jowett’s essays re- 
mind us irresistibly of those Platonic Dialogues 
of which he is so admirable an expourfer. 
They are very beautiful and very negative, 
and always infuse elements of doubt, uncer- 
tainty, and unhappiness. 

We reserve for another occasion a detailed 
examination of his essay. That feeling of 


supposed to be strangers is strong upon us 
when we contemplate his rarest union of 
genius and lore. We fully believe in his 
honesty and love of truth, and earnestly trust 
that his beautiful and cultured intellect will yet 
be instrumental in building up the faith of many 
whose faith we know he has greatly shaken. We 
earnestly trust that this volume will not arouse, 
as heretofore has happened, the spirit of mean, 
ungenerous, and petty persecution. It is a 
saddest fact that a narrow-minded and perse- 
cuting clique have deprived Mr. Jowett of the 
emoluments attached to the Greek Chair, which 
he fills with such transcendant ability, from 
their dislike to his religious opinions. We 
have never heard of so discreditable an act of 
robbery in the history of any corporate body. 
While calling attention to the rare merit ex- 
hibited in this work, we have also felt bound 
to give our views of what we are forced to 
consider the somewhat questionable character 
of its contents. In the case of some of the 
writers we feel considerable difficulty in doing 
so. Some of these gentlemen do not like to 
express their meaning in sharp, clearly-defined 
propositions. In one sense we feel that we are 
fighting against shadows. It is hard to arrest 
the subtle spirit that haunts these pages—to 
fix it in a determinate shape—to assign it a 
precise locality. All combatants here, like the 


| Homeric heroes, must fight in a mist. 


“T am in despair about my philosophy,” 


| said Hegel on his death-bed, ‘for, of all my 


disciples, one only understands me, and he 
does not.” Sir William Hamilton, who gives 
this, adds, “* But did Hegel understand him- 
self?” Intellectual dynasties appear and dis- 
appear like the long procession of Banquo’s 
ghosts. Philosophers cannot construct a system 
that shall succeed in emasculating the Bible ; 
they perish in internecine war; they slay the 
slayer, ‘and themselves are slain. Wave after 
wave of stormy controversy has broken 
against this rock, yet it remaineth a rock for 
evermore. Much of what we hear in our day 
is no new thing. It is oom ay! a revival of the 
Gnosticism of the second century. Those 
whose minds are liable to be disturbed by the 
influence of such a book as the present will do 
well to bear this in mind. They will do well’ 
to recollect Dr. Temple's wise words at the 
conclusion of the first essay: ‘‘ Life, indeed, is 
higher than all else, and no service that man 
can render to his fellows is to be compared with 
the heavenly power of a life of holiness.” They 
will, indeed, register the achievements of 
science, and lend earnest attention to the 
teaching of great masters. But they will rest 
confident that nineteen centuries of Christian 
life have not been in bondage to mistaken 
traditions. They will bear in mind the feeble- 
ness of their own powers and the limitations 
of human thought. They will recollect that, 
of the multitudinous questions here suggested, 
they can only deal competently with a few, 
that intellectual difficulties are of our 
moral probation here, and for the rest they 
will believe that their wisdom and their peace 
lies in a conquering and abiding faith. 





LORD MASSEREENE’S POEMS.* 


TueEreE is a brief letter in the “Spectator ” 
devoted to telling us how a man and 
how excellent a schoolmaster was Dr. Nicho- 
las Brady, the coadjutor of Nahum Tate in 
the “‘ New Version of the Psalms.” We have 
often recurred to that letter with something 
of remorse when our wrath has been roused 
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« “he Love of God. A Poem. By the Viscount Massereene 
and Ferrard. (London: Longmans.) 
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at hearing some country choir grunt out 
his degradations of David. After all, we 
have thought, it is rather wicked to laugh 
at such a man, though he did write marvel- 
lously bad verses. It is in a somewhat similar 
spirit that we approach Viscount Massereene 
and Ferrard. His book is very amiable and 
very pious, though, we are sorry to say, rather 
weak and dull. It gives us the impression of 
being written by a man, if not brilliant or pro- 
found, at least sincere and well-intentioned— 
in a word, overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. 
The following may serve as an average speci- 
men of the work :— 
“ A royal priesthood, a peculiar race, 
Let us the doctrine of our Saviour grace; 
Follow His walk, and His command pursue, 
As faithful servants, and as soldiers true. 
Ali is not smooth where we are called to fight, 
Yet round our Captain's banner let’s unite. 
It is a war in which we cannot fail, 
Tho’ wounded oft, we must at last prevail ; 
But if, faint-hearted, we should fal! from faith. 
We may indeed be wounded to the death.” 
The metaphors of such a writer are sure to 
be striking, e. g.:— 
“ To save a remnant, first fruit from the wreck 
Of works defiled by sin.” 
Or this— 
“The vain presumption of the w 
Against that God who saves an 









hat flies 





unctifies.’ 





Worms used to creep; but perhaps the noble 
writer was misled by the collocation of 
‘‘worms and feathered fowls” into enduing 
them with volatile propensities. 

The poem, however, may—doubtless will— 
have its admirers. It is something to be 
able to pronounce a work unexceptionably 
harmless; it is something, also, in an 
age when our nobles yield to the Circean 
allurements of ‘‘ Aunt Sally,” or add to the 
accumulated labours of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, 
to know that a viscount reads his Bible, and 
does his best to set a good example to the 
world. 





NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Or all the studies with which we are ac- 
quainted, few will be found more interesting, 
and none more instructive, than that of natural 
history. That some determinate order exists 
among the countless myriads of creatures that 
live and move and have their being in this 
lower world, must be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind; and while the discovery of the prin- 
ciple on which this order is founded remains a 
problem that has as yet received but a partial 
solution,—every endeavour to approach it will 
be most acceptable to men of science and re- 
search. From the days of Aristotle to the pre- 
sent time zoologists have been diligently seek- 
ing for the true system of animated nature; 
but the key to the enigma, though certainly a 
very simple one, and possibly eluding us from 
its very simplicity, is still a secret. However, 
like many other enigmas, it may not inaptly be 
regarded as equally a check on human pre- 
sumption and a stimulus to human enterprise. 
Owing to the untiring exertions of such able 
writers as are engaged on this work, we are made 
acquainted with at least some of the links in the 
chain that connects man with the inferior crea- 
tion ; and it will be the result of similar endea- 
vours that we discover, if at all, the uniform 
plan on which the animal kingdom is organ- 
ised. We cannot appreciate or commend too 
highly the volume before us, which, both from 
its classification of details, sequence of argu- 





* Cassell's Popular Natural History. Vol. I. Tlustrated 
with upwards of five hundred engravings. (London and 
Kew York: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 


ment, and general mode of treating the sub- 
ject, is eminently calculated to facilitate the 
inquiries of the student, and bids fair to be- 
come one of the most popular books of its 
kind. In sincerely wishing it a wide circula- 
tion we are merely anticipating what ought to 
be the result, at least amongst all who are 
capable of valuing the lessons and deductions 
of a highly instructive science. 

We cannot close these remarks without draw- 
ing special attention to the beauty and clear- 
ness of the ‘ Illustrations” and the perfectness 
of the type. It is no exaggeration to say that 
both stand unrivalled amongst books of this 
stamp, and reflect the highest credit on Messrs. 
Cassell. 





THE JAPANESE EMPIRE.* 


AT the present moment, when public attention 
has been for so long centred on the affairs of 
Eastern Asia, and we are shortly, it is to be 
hoped, about to derive great commercial 
advantages from Lord Elgin’s treaty with 
China and Japan, and concurrently of be- 
getting the most serious religious responsi- 
bilities in reference to the people of those 
distant empires, some knowledge of their 
customs and of the geography of their country 
will be obviously acceptable to Englishmen. 
As regards Japan, however, the subject is an 
old one on our book-shelves, though im- 
mediately new in interest to the British public. 
By consulting old libraries we shall find the 
means of becoming better acquainted with 
Japan and its inhabitants than with any other 
Eastern nation. For nearly a century subse- 
quent to the year 1548, Japan was open and 
familiar to the nations of the West. We 
ourselves had a footing there, and mingled 
with the natives, as well as the Portuguese 
and Dutch. The Jesuits, also, whose labours 
have extended to nearly every region of the 
habitable globe, were the pioneers of European 
adventure; and to them we owe our earliest 
accounts of this singular people. However, 
the voluminous results of their observation 
would exhaust the patience of the general 
reader, even were they readily available; and 
it is, therefore, a great boon to have a cheap 
compendium of the whole placed at our dis- 
posal. In this Mr. Kemish has been admirably 
successful; and, though his book may be 
considered dry to those who have only a taste 
for the light literature to be found in the 
pages of a popular novel, yet it will prove most 
valuable to others who are anxious for some 
accurate information relative to a race with 
whom we are just renewing an important 
connection. Our author gives us a full account 
of the first opening of Japan, of its geography, 
climate, vegetable, animal, and mineral pro- 
ductions, and the scenery of the country. Its 
early history, government, society, police, 
army, laws, religion, and religious institutions 
are also very ably treated. We get, too, an 
insight into the language, literature, science, 
music, and the fine arts of the people generally. 
The progress and prospects of Christianity are 
touched upon with considerable interest, as 
well as the recent gathering of the English and 
American Plenipotentiaries. These are obvi- 
ously matters on which all educated people 
ought to be more or less informed at the 
present time, and for comprehensiveness and 
accuracy, in a very small compass, we cannot 
recommend our readers a better book than 
Kemish’s ‘* Japanese Empire.” 





* The Japanese Empire: its Physical, Political, and Social 
Condition, and History; with Details of the Late American 
and British Expeditions. By J. B. Kemish. (London: 
Partridge and Co., Paternoster Row.) 








FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. * 
WHERE time is limited, and money not over 
plentiful, the reading public cannot be too 
thankful for those contributions to literature 
which place before them at a glance the best 
sayings of the best authors. Mechanics of the 
present day are an enterprising, intelligent, self- 
Improving class. Numbers of them can com- 
pete with the most advanced amongst us, in 
appreciating the beauties of Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Pope, and Wordsworth; but had 
they to buy the works of each of these poets, and 
of the other celebrities who might be named 
with them, comparatively little progress would 
be made. Public libraries and other literary 
institutions have, it is true, done much to 
facilitate a knowledge of standard works ; but 
they have not given, and never will give, more 
than a circumscribed opportunity of reading 
them. Works so provided are, in a sense, 
public, not private property. They belong to 
a mass, and not to individuals. Hence, we 
see the great value of books which, for quite a 
trifling figure, and in a small compass, skim 
the cream from many authors. The little vol- 
ume before us is a case in point, quoting no 
less than sixty-four of our most celebrated 
poets, and ensuring a very fair acquaintance 
with their writings. It is invaluable to the 
poor man as giving him, for a mere nominal 
price, what he could not purchase for many 
pounds ; it is invaluable to us all as a con- 
tinual refresher to the memory, and affording 
at sight, selections which we might be years in 
collecting for ourselves. 

The first edition of *‘ Familiar Quotations” 
appeared in 1852, and it will be no slight tes- 
timony to the merit of the publication, that it 
was out of prizt in‘ the short space of a few 
months. It is the second edition, reprinted 
in an extended form, which we have now to 
commend to our readers. The whole volume 
indicates great care on the part of the com- 
piler. A comprehensive index affords every 
facility for reference, and as the exact place 
from which each extract is taken is quoted, 
the reader can at once refer to the context. 
We shall be spared many errors and imaccu- 
racies by making good use of ‘* Familiar Quo- 
tations.” 








DICTIONARY OF ARTS.+ 


Tue sixth part of the new edition of this 
valuable work commences with ,* Daguerréo- 
type” and ends with ‘ Fermentation.” The 
articles are numerous and important, com- 
rising, ‘ Dyeing,” ‘“ Distillation,” ‘ Divin 
Il,” “Electrical Clocks and Telegraphs,” 
‘‘Enamels,” and other interesting subjects. 
The description of that singular machine, the 
‘Nautilus Diving Bell,” will be read with 
much curiosity, as it appears not only in itself 
a valuable invention, but it suggests extended 
applications of the same principle. While 
bearing our testimony to the general excellence 
of this as of previous numbers, we confess to 
being disappointed with the article on “ Dis- 
infectants.” Itis not always easy to know pre- 
cisely what the writer who signs himself ‘*R. A. 
S.” means, and it fails to give that condensed 
practical information which a paper in this 
work should contain. The writer says, speak- 
ing of sulphuretted hydrogen, ‘* This gas is a 
useful indication of the presence of other sub- 
stances. So far as is known, the destruction of 





* The Book of Familiar Quotations; being a Collection of 
Popular Extracts and Aphorisms from the Works of the Best 
Authors. Second Edition. (London: Whittaker and Co., 
Ave Maria Lane.) : 

+ Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. Part 





Vi. (Longmans.) 
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the one causes the destruction of the other.” 
We do not know what the author intends to 
convey by this enigmatic announcement, nor 
is the word “ destruction” a proper one to use 
in‘such a case. It is by no means certain that 
removing sulphuretted hydrogen removes any 
cause of infection, and quite possible to remove 
it, or destroy it, if “ R. A. 8.” like that word, 
without similarly affecting other gases with 
which it may have been mixed. The writer 

, ** When the infectious matter and 
the odoriferous matter are one, as is the case 
as far as we know in putrid flesh, then to 
deodorise is to disinfect.” This is a strange 
statement, for putrid flesh is clearly not the same 
thing as the particular odoriferous compounds 
which it may evolve. Still stranger is the next 
sentence: ‘* We can find, then, no line of duty to 
be performed by deodorisers, and no class of 
bodies that can bear the name.” ‘This is here 
an obvious confusion between the very dif- 
ferent actions of disinfection and deodorisation ; 
and altogether the article is unworthy of the 
book. 





THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS.* 


Few subjects can afford more interesting mat- 
ter for inquiry to biblical scholars than the 
promised restoration of Israel—a subject which 
it is not too much to say has been grossly dis- 
torted,and surrounded with all sorts of unsound 
and airy visions. It is the design of the book 
now before us to correct these errors. Our 
author has evidently bestowed much time and 
pains on simplifying the task he has under- 
taken, and it affords us much pleasure to attest 
the merits of his work. He appeals to com- 
mon sense and to Scripture, and after unveiling 
the mystery created by previous commentators, 

to show from the whole teaching of 
the Bible that the Restoration of the Jews is 
no mere figurative expression, but a substantial 
reality. Sofarso good. Captain Hutton can 
searcely at present be said to have treated the 
subject as a whole. It is too vast, and em- 
braces too many great questions to be dealt 
with in one small volume; and we sincerely 
trust that he will follow up what has been 
already so ably commenced by the larger work 
to which he alludes in his preface. A good 
beginning has been made, which fully justifies 
perseverance. He meets controversy in a 
Christian spirit, and cannot, therefore, fail to 
enlist the sympathy of the Christian com- 
munity. 








PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY.+ 


Porte often talk of what are popularly 
called the dark ages, and the ages which pre- 
eceded them, as though our fathers were 
wholly given up to blindness and heathen- 
ism. But never was there a greater mistake. 
The term ‘‘dark,” in regard to the early 
periods of British history, apply more pro- 
perly to ourselves. We know next to nothing 
about them. Hence thé value of such books 
as the'little volume before us, coming in, op- 
portunely, to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject. It evidences the existence of genuine 
Christianity in the first days of the Anglican 
Church, and shows how truth not only lived, 
but triumphed, in spite of numberless efforts 
to resist and overwhelm it with heresy. In 
thus establishing an important principle as 





* Israel in the Past, the Present, and the Future ; or Lectures 
on the Restoration of the Jews. By Thomas Hutton, F.GS., 
Captain, Bengal Army, Author of the “ Chronology of 
Creation.” Second Edition. (London: Wm. H. Allen & Co.) 

t.. The Alleluia Battie; or, Pelagianism in Britain. 
(London : John Henry and James Parker). 


regards the past, we may fairly hope that the 
autho1’s intention will not be thrown away 
upon the present and succeeding generations. 
the moral is for ourselves and our children ; 
and we have great reason to be thankful that 
the English hterature of the present day con- 
tains so large a proportion of works which 
may be classed under the head of religious 
fiction. Time was when some of our then 
ablest contributors to the cause of morality 
and manners almost ignored the religious 
element in their writings, or alluded to it only 
indirectly under the general terms of ‘ good 
principle,” ‘‘self-restraint,” and the like, while 
no aims higher than those of success, inte- 
grity, and happiness in this world were pro- 
pounded to their readers. It is not our 
business or our wish to inyestigate the causes 
of this deficiency. Other reasons besides un- 
charitable ones may be suggested to account 
for the omission of the sacred subject of our 
duties to God and hopes of a future life in 
story-books for young people. For instance, 
‘the hating to have religion mixed up with 
a novel” was considered a clever and even a 
reverential view of the matter. But sucha 
notion was most decidedly a great mistake ; 
and it becomes very interesting to watch the 
higher motives appealed to by later writers. 
Fiction is now made an instructive channel 
for the promotion of religious truth ; and this 
is a feature in the literature of the country of 
which we have just reason to be proud. 
Space does not admit of our entering into the 
plot of ‘‘ The Alleluia Battle,” or giving in 
detail any of those lights and shadows of the 
story which are so carefully and skilfully 
woven into its teaching; but we would urge 
it on the attention of our readers, confident of 
their rising from a perusal of its touching 
and heart-stirring scenes wiser and better 
men, 
_————_ 


THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS.* 


Ware any part of Arabia Petrea remains unex- 
plored, the Route of the Exodus will always be 
giving rise to doubts and queries. Theories and 
opinions multiply upon us daily, and still the mat- 
ter seems as far off solution as ever. Mr. Crossley’s 
contribution towards relieving the difficulty is by 
no means deficient in merit. He brings a good deal 


| of critical knowledge to bear upon the subject, and 


his remarks will be worthy of the attention of all 
who are engaged in the inquiry. 





POETRY. 

St. Stephen's. A Poem. Reprinted from 
‘« Blackwood’s Magazine.” (Blackwood.) 
Ir is with very great pleasure that we wel- 
come in a collected shape this noble poem, 
which a — in successive numbersof Black- 
wood. t e old heroic couplet is fast vanishing 
from our English literature. Our modern 
poets delight in all wayward measures. Yet 
this metre is most admirably adapted to give 
expression to our native vigour, eloquence, 
and autithetic point. We venture fearlessly 
to say that, since the days of Dryden and 
Pope, heroie measure has never been em- 
ployed with more —— success than in the 
present instance. e poem presents us with 
a magnificent picture-gallery of the great 
masters of Parliamentary eloquence, and as 
we read these vivid pages we almost recall 
their noble lineaments and hear their magni- 





* Sinai, Kadesch, and Mount Hor; or, a Critical Inquiry 
into the Route of the Exodus. With a Map. By Henry 
Crossley, Esq. (London; Mitchell and Son.) 











ficent utterance. The author of the work is 
anonymous ; but if any other writings of his 
are equivalent to this high promise, we pre- 
dict for him a fame scarcely less durable than 
those of the great men whom he so worthily 
commemorates. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Harry Birkett: the Story of a Man who 
helped himself. By the Author of ‘Town 
Life,” &c. (Wm. Tweedie.)—That principle 
of independence implied in the terms ‘helping 
oneself” cannot be too strongly enforced, espe- 
cially upon the young. The men who make 
way in the world are men who help themselves, 
not those who depend upon the assistance of 
others. It is this lesson which the author 
desires to convey to his readers in the story of 
Harry Birkett, or, the man who helped him- 
self. The author could not have selected a 
much more pleasant method of teaching youth 
the important lesson of self-reliance under diffi- 
culties than by such a history as that now before 
us. It is the best substitute for actual ex- 
ample ; and lessons conveyed to youth in this 

leasant form are not the less likely to prove 

neficial, as is the case with physic, which, 
though administered under a hypocritical cloak 
of honey, orother condiment, isnot less beneficial 
to the system. Dry precepts placed in their 
original condition before the minds of youth 
are more than likely to be rejected; but are 
sure of acceptance when offered them under 
so pleasant a disguise as in the story to which 
we have alluded ; and which we have no hesi- 
tation in saying may safely be placed in the 
hands of boys. While it is impossible that it 
can do harm, there is every probability that it 
will do good ; not to boys alone, for there is a 
vigour and reality about the author's style that 
makes it very readable even for men. 


The Gardener's and Farmer's Reason Why. 
(Houlston and Wright.)—The merit of such a 
work as this is too positive to need enforcing. 
There cannot be a doubt about it. It does not 
represent the opinions or experience of one 
man on a multiplicity of subjects; but it 
consists of gleanings of the experience of hun- 
dreds of men of the highest eminence, whose 
title to be heard and respected is beyond ques- 
tion—such men as Sir Humphry Davy and 
Baron Liebig. 

The compiler gives the names of numerous 
eminent men whose views and experience are 
given in this work. We have only to say that 
such a book needs no recommendation from us 
—it recommends itself. 


The Manse Garden. By Nathaniel Pater- 
son, D.D.—This is a book of the same class as 
the one previously noticed, though it differs 
from it in being more especially a gardener’s 
‘Reason Why.” One hundred pages, or 
about one ‘half of this little work is devoted 
to ‘‘ Trees,” and is full of valuable information. 
The other half of the book treats of vegetables 
and flowers. Its utility is evinced by the fact 
that nine thousand copies have been sold. 


Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Geologists. 
By Thomas A. Davies. (Rudd and Charlton, New 
York; and Sampson Low and Son, London.)— 
The merit of this book lies chiefly in its earnestness, 
The author vigorously attacks all the doctrines 
of geologists which gendeavour to prove that 
any other than a literal interpretation should be 
accepted of the Mosaic account of creation. He will 
accept no compromise. He will hearof no such thing 
as reconciliation between what he calls the faith 
of the geologist, and that of the Biblical Christian, 
He insists that a day shall mean a day, and not, as 
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ologists contend, an indefinite number of ages ; 
and that all the details of the Mosaic account shall 
be understood to mean literally what they say, and 
nothing else. The author considers that the labours 
of Hugh Miller—whose genius, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance, however, he highly extols, as well as those 
of other geologists—are directed to the subversion 
of the Christian faith, by exciting doubts as to the 
authenticity of the Scriptural account of Creation. 
We have not space to enter into his arguments. We 
thmk, however, that, if the author took a more ex- 
tended view of his subject, he would greatly modify 
some of his opinions on this momentous subject. We 
cannot deny him the merit of bringing to the consi- 
deration of his subject two very exeellent qualities 
—namely, great earnestness and sincerity—qualities 
which, exhibited in a good cause, are always to be 
Tespected. 


The Curate’s Wife. (John and Charles Mozley.) 
—This excellent little book deserves a wide circula- 
tion. Unpretending as it is in appearance, it con- 
veys, in the character of the curate’s wife, lessons of 
exemplary patience and hope, under painful priva- 
tion and sufferings. 


Tinsel or Gold. (James Blackwood. )—This story 
bears evidence of having been written in haste. 
The author's style is consequently careless. He 
writes with facility, but does not trouble himself to 
write well. He treats his reader, too, with undue 
familiarity ; this has a tendency to produce that 
particuiar effect which is said to be bred by too 
much familiarity. Let him avoid these blemishes, 
and write with more earnestness; he will then 
achieve better things, of which we believe him 
quite capable. 


Deborah's Diary. By the Author of “Mary 
Powell.”—“ Deborah’s Diary” is an attempt to 
delineate the domestic life of the great author of 
“ Paradise Lost.” The style of the writer is simple, 
tasteful, and appropriate. The book is, for several 
reasons, well worth perusal. It is got up with 
exquisite neatness, and in a style altogether worthy 
of the firm who have undertaken its publication. 


The Prisoner of the Ti emple. An Introductory 
Account of the Life of Louis Charles de Bourbon. 
(Saunders, Otley & Co.)—The object of this 
pamphlet is the elucidation of the historical mys- 
tery in connection with the demise of Louis XVII. 
of France. The work is dedicated to the Royalists 
of France and all the well-wishers of the cause 
of Louis XVII, by his two eldest sons, Wm. 
Augustus Meeves and Augustus Meeves. Accord- 
ing to the account in this pamphlet, Louis XVII. 
did not, as has been supposed by many, die when 
achild. He, in fact, escaped from the Tower of 
the Temple, and the child who died there was an 
invalid substitute. 
of a person named Meeves, whom he was taught 
to look upon as his mother, and sent to England. 
The arguments which were brought forward in 
support of this statement are really very powerful. 
Great stress is laid upon the fact that even in 1814 
the Allied Powers entertained great doubt regard- 
ing the death of the son of Louis XVI. To esta- 
blish the personal identity of Augustus Meeves 
with the son of Louis XVI., certificates signed by 
respectable medical men are given to prove that 


Augustus Meeves, as a man, possessed those pecu- | 


liar marks on his body which were known to 
have been on the person of Louis XVI.’s son as a 
ehild. Of course much more is advanced to prove 
that Augustus Meeves was really the son of Louis 
XVI., and the legitimate heir to the throne of 
France, although we have not space to go into the 
matter more freely here. The compilers of this 
pamphlet, who are the sons of Mr. Augustus 
Meeves, intimate that they have communicated 
Officially with the English and French Govern- 
ments on this subject, and they are desirous that 
a judicial inquiry should be instituted to inquire 
into the truth of the statement that their late 
father was the true Louis XVII. We can hardly 
suppose it possible that these persons would make 
a mistake as to whether they were or were not 
king’s sons. The assumption, then, is, that what 
they say is true, or they are gross imposters. 


He was placed under the care | 





| The story of Venice in “48, however, must always | 





THE MAGAZINES. 

The Edinburgh begins with an article on the | 
“Commercial Treaty,” bristling with statistics ; | 
many of them, we must add, of a very interesting | 
character. It is a curious fact, which we learn here | 
from Michael Chevalier, that our total consumption | 
of wine was “actually less in 1858 than it was in | 
1791, though our population has doubled in the | 
interval.” We are less surprised to find, though | 
the proportion is somewhat startling, that “a | 
Frenchman drinks about one hundred times as much | 
wine as an Englishman.” “On the other hand, we 
consume six times as much beer as the French, and 
twice as much of spirits.” “The Youth of Milton” 
necessarily suggests a comparison with that article on 
“ Milton ” in the Edinburgh, which, thirty-five years | 
ago inaugurated the Essays of Lord Macaulay; and as 
necessarily by its perusal makes us recur with regret 
to the “touch of a vanished hand.” Still, it isa 
very clever and readable sketch; though its defence 
of the Puritans is, while following a like line of 
argument, very inferior to the vigorous and pointed 
article by Mr. Kingsley in the North British Review, 
which attracted so much attention some four years 
ago. The writer goes the length of applauding their 
suppression of the drama, not recognising its in- 
evitable consequence in the literature of the 
Restoration, and failing to remark what good a 
more discriminating policy (such as Whigs like 
Addison, and Tories like Collier, afterwards adopted) 
would have probably effected. Again, the captious 
bitterness of their religious scruples does not seem 
to strike him; though, on what they considered 
vital questions, posterity, including those who pro- 
fess most closely to sympathise with them, has 
pronounced against them. Even so enterprising a 
tradesman as Mr. Churchwarden Westerton would 
hardly, in the present day, attempt an organised op- 
— to the wedding-ring. “English Local 
Nomenclature” contains a mine of antiquarian 
topography. “The Civil Correspondence of the 
Duke of Wellington” heads an article mainly devoted 
to an account of the investigation into the Duke of 
York’s conduct as Commander-in-Chief. “France, 
Savoy, and Switzerland ” will of course be read with 
interest ; it contains a pretty vigorous philippic 
against Sardinia. 

The Westminster opens with an elaborate dis- 
quisition on the “Vedic Religion,” which it treats 
rather as an object towards which scholarship may 
be directed, than as a matter of general interest. 
The next article, “Manin and Venice in 1848-9,” 
invites and repays careful perusal. Of all “the 
men of *48,” as Gerald Massey calls them, it may 
be questioned whether posterity will rate any so 
highly as Daniel Manin. His control over the 
populace was not, like that of Lamartine in Paris, 
the dexterous exertion of a transient popularity, but 
a command won by integrity, and maintained 
through the excitement of insurrection, the depres- 
sion of a siege, and the agony of capitulation. Nor 
are his rage and sober councils (so opposed to the 
sanguinary vehemence of Mazzini), when in exile 
among the least important claims of this extraor- 
dinary man to the gratitude of his countrymen. 





bring painfully before us the great opportunities so 
miserably flung away by the English ministry of 
thatday. It is rather odd that the article in question 


makes no allusion to a circumstance in connection | 


with Manin’s history, on which Mr. Disraeli has 
dwelt with national pride—that, though of Christian 
faith, he was of Jewish blood. “The Ethics of 
War,” to which, rather singularly, the name of its 
author, Mr. F. W. Newman, is prefixed, in conse- 
quence of the editor’s dissent from his views on 
India, is of course very able and equally of course 
very crotchety. On one point, however, it has our 
hearty concurrence. We allude to its advocacy of 
the constitutional right of Parliament to determine 
whether a war shall or shall not be commenced. 
Every one will remember how this principle was 
violated in the case of China, and still more flag- 
rantly in that of Persia. Altogether the article is 
a good protest against a “turbulent and aggressive” 
policy, though (while joining inthe author's repro- 
bation of the atrocities of the English in India) we 


| must demur to statements or theories which practi- 


| are in question. 


cally represent Hodson as a murderer, and Tantia 
Topee a3 a martyr. “Plutarch and His Times” is 
an interesting bit of classical gossip. “ Austria and 
the Government of Hungary” is somewhat heavy— 
“Parliamentary Reform” rather misty. “Japan” 
forms the subject of a very able and minute de- 
scription, in which the writer's philanthropy (like 
Gibbon’s) seems only to fail him when Christians 
The inevitable article on “ Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species” makes up a decidedly good 
number. 


The New Quarterly, in a review of Lord 
Macaulay’s Biographies, defends Atterbury and 
Goldsmith with much ability for the censures there 
bestowed on them with far too heavy a hand. 
“The Lace Trade and the Factory Act” contains a 
painfully convincing digest of evidence on this im- 
portant subject. The large majority on the similar 
question of the bleaching and dyeing works leads 
| us to hope that the Legislature will soon extend to 
| the poor slave children of Nottingham the same 
| merciful protection which it has accorded to those 
| of Manchester and Belfast. The concluding article 
| on the “Second Coalition Administration,” is ex- 
| ceedingly clever and spirited—the ominous similarity 

of our foreign and financial policy now and in 1853 
being very well brought out. We think, however, 
| that the writer might well have extended his 
| parallel beyond the Cabinet. Then, as now, the 

Tories were dazzled into disunion by Mr. Glad- 
| stone’s fallacious eloquence; while Mr. Kinglake, 
a literary rising man among the independent 


Liberals, continually bringing on and postponing 
troublesome notions, occupies a position curiously 
similar to that then held by Mr. Layard. Is the 
course of public events to continue the resemblance 
of the two years? Di meliora! 


The Gentleman’s Magazine—Those acquainted 
with the peculiar merits of this excellent magazine 
will be able to judge of the amount of interest 
contained in the April number, now before us, by 
a summary of the general contents. The open- 
ing article is one on Mrs. Jameson’s work on 
the “Early Italian Painters,” a new edition of which 
has not long been published. “Rose’s Diaries and 
Correspondence” is the subject of the second article, 
which will be concluded next month. The next is 
an archzological article on “The Church of St. 
Diulech and the Anchorites of the Middle . 
In the “ Viennese Customs in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” which follows, is a curious description of the 
carnival, dated 11th Feb., 1690-1. The next is on 
“The Discovery of an old lish Epic,” fragments 
of which have been found by Professor Werlauff in 
the National Library, Cheapinghaven, Denmark, 
This is followed by “Pictures of Spain and the 
Spaniards, 1679-81,” which concludes the Paper om 
this very pee ee “Roman Inscriptions 
discovered at Carlisle ” and “Athenian Antiquities” 
are followed by “ Gleani from Westminster 
Abbey,” a continuation of Mr. Scott's lecture de- 
livered to the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
These articles are succeeded by copies of original 
documents, and antiquarian and literary intelligence. 
We need not insist on the value of this old maga- 
zine as a medium for archeologists and antiquaries, 
for that has long been recognised ; but we can assure 
| our readers that there is no falling off in its general 
| merits, nor in the ability with which it is conducted. 


Journal of Mental Science. (Longmans.)—The 
| contents of the April number of this valuable 
| journal are as follow :—“ A Descriptive Notice of 
‘the Sussex Lunatic Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, 

'by C. Lockhart Robertson, M.B., Cantab.; 
| “'Psychical Diseases of Barly Life,’ by Jd. 
| Crichton Browne; “On the Want of better 
| Provision for the Labouring and Middle Classes 
| when attacked or threatened with Insanity,” by 
| Samuel Gaskell. The next may be called the 
| psychological biography of soe Allan Poe, by 
| Dr. Maudsley ; and, lastly, “Consciousness, as & 
| Truth-organ, considered,” by the Rev. W. Gd. 
| Davies. A glance at the list of contents will show 
the general nature of the subjects selected for dis- 
| cussion in this journal. The first article in the 
present number is thoroughly practical, and con- 





tains many excellent suggestions. The next, on 
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the psychical diseases of early life, is full of inter- 
est. The subject is of the highest importance, 
and it is examined and discussed by Mr. Browne 
with great ability and philosophic discernment. 
He especially insists on the importance of attention 
to the early training, mental culture, and physical 
education of children. By attention to these im- 
portant points, he remarks, not only is the dis- 
position modelled and the foundation of charac- 
ter laid, but barriers are reared which oppose the 
incursions of disease, and furnish weapons with 
which to resist its advance. He concludes his 
article with a remark which is pregnant with 
truth. “ We believe,” he says, “that states and 
communities will become great, and good, and 
healthy, and civilized in proportion as they 
attend to early training.” e character of such 
a man as Edgar Allan Poe is a fine psychological 
study ; and Dr. Maudsley’s article on this subject 
will amply repay the reader who peruses it. ‘The 
matter generally, in this journal, includes a happy 
combination of the practical and the philoso- 
phical; and the names of the writers are a 
guarantee of the ability with which each subject 
is treated. 


Colburn’s Mageziie (Chapman and Hall) 
opens this month with an excellent and exhaus- 
tive article on the French army. The writer 
compares the French with the other great mili- 
tary Powers of Europe, showing the peculiarities 
ofeach, and where the chief strength of each army 
lies. The French are most powerful in artillery, 
but they are bad horsemen; the Austrians are 
strongest in cavalry, and the Prussians in in- 
fantry. The author mentions, as a curious fact, 
that while our Government are doing their best 
to endow with stability and permanence of cha- 
racter the volunteer movement, the Landwehr 
system in Prussia has been practically condemned, 
and the regular army is to be augmented. He 
thinks that in case of real danger we should have 
to follow this example as regards our volunteers. 
He is of opinion, however, that the coming sum- 
mer will try their mettle sufficiently to enable 
the proper authorities to estimate their precise 
value. Apropos of the present uncertain state of 
affairs in the political world, he expresses it 
as his opinion, that a firm alliance between 
England and Germany would effectually prevent 
a war, and render effusion of blood impossible. 
After this artiele on the French army, which is full 
of interest at the present time, the most notice- 
able are those on “Savoy,” “The Emperor 
Frederick IT.,” and that on “ Marine Artillery.” 
The “ Wine Question,” too, will possess interest 
for very many readers. This number will be 
found well worthy of attention. We extract the 
following passage from the article on “ Marine 
Artillery.” The subject is an important one, and, 
just now, is full of interest :— 

“The greatest improvement introduced recently 
in marine artillery is the tangent. Twenty years ago 
nothing could be more defective than the way of 
getting the right elevation; hundreds of plans 
were tried and failed, for they were either too com- 
plicated or not suitable, To give an idea of this 
defect, we need only quote a few examples from the 
later naval actions. In the action between the 
United States frigate United States and the English 
frigate Macedonian, when both ships fought at a 
distance of 800 to 1000 yards, and each fired about 
2500 rounds, only 95 balls struck the hull of the 
English vessel, and only 5 the American. Further, 
in the battle of Navarino, which was fought at 
anchor in very smooth water and extremely short 
range, the English-line-of-battle-ship the Albion 
fired 4000 balls from 74 guns at the Turks, without 
sinking a single vessel. In the same way the Eng- 
lish 74, the Genoa, lay with her broadside for three 
hours and a half so close to a Turkish ship of the 
line that the white of the Turk’s eyes could be seen 
from her, but though 7000 Ibs. of powder with the 
proportionate cannon-balls, were expended, the 
enemy was not sunk or even placed hors de combat. 
Such slight results, which were frequently found in 
naval actions, though surprising, can be easily ex- 
plained: they were the produce of the captain’s want 





of control over his batteries during action, as well as 
the confusion and gloom in the vessel. When we 
think of the dense of smoke, the crowding of some 
two hundred men into a confined space, the deafen- 
ing thunder of the guns, the running about of the 
powder-monkeys, boarders, and others, the concussion 
of enemy’s balls, the cracking and flying of splinters, 
the explosion of shells, we need not feel surprised 
that, uncontrolled as the aim of the guns had 
hitherto been, the great portion of the balls was 
uselessly expended. The introduction of the tan- 
gent scale has entirely removed this evil. The 
captain, standing on the quarter-deck, can now coolly 
measure distances, and regulate the proper elevation. 
By the aid of this instrament, four thousand rounds 
will in future be hardly exchanged without sinking 
a whole fleet, and the extreme duration of a naval 
action, which used to last over three days, will now 
require hardly so many hours. 
* * = ™ 

“By a proper division of the crewand daily exercise, 
it is possible to exercise the sailors of a man-of-war 
perfectly at the guns in eight weeks. In some cases 
six weeks have been found sufficient. We have 
been present on board a ship, in which two broad- 
sides were loaded and fired in a minute—a result 
which proved the splendid training the crew had 
received. But here we find a numerical measure of 
the progress marine artillery has made during the 
last fifty years. At the beginning of this century it 
was considered a remarkable circumstance if the guns, 
then of much smaller calibre than now, could be 
fired once in three minutes, while a” much heavier 
gun is fired six times in that space ; and the accuracy 
of the fire is equally improved. It is impossible to 
do more with guns we now employ ; but, of course, 
if breach loading be found to be possible, our rapi- 
dity of fire will be proportionally increased. If the 
next war lead to naval engagements, they will 
assume a fearfully destructive character in the pre- 
sent state of artillery. A few hours will now pro- 
duce a result which years of war would not have 
brought about formerly. That nation which is 
superior to the other in material and personnel must 
indubitably prove the victor at sea, for the employ- 
ment of steam renders the ship independent of the 
wind, and deprives the weaker party of any advan- 
tage it might derive from clever manceuvring.” 


The National Magazine (W. Kent and Co.) opens 
with a very readable parliamentary sketch of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by Mr. Ritchie, and is 
followed by a neat little poem, by Mrs. Broderip 
(Tom Hood's daughter), which we give below. It 
is entitled “ The Death of the Seasons.” It is very 
musical; the imagery is appropriate and original, 





and several lines evince the same refined and kindly 
spirit which we have frequently observed in this | 


lady’s productions —whether in poetry or prose. 
THE DEATH OF THE SEASONS. 


“ Like a sweet dying child, the Spring 
Doth quietly decay ; 
So peacefully from cheek and lip 
The faint uush dies away ; 
And crown’d with snowdrops white, she lies, 
The smiles still hid in her soft eyes! 


“ How fairly doth the Summer die! 
And o’er her bier are spread, 
Beneath a blue and cloudless sky, 
Her blossoms white and red ; 
A maiden in her pride of bloom, 
Her roses crown her for her tomb. 


“ Wrapp’d in a red and russet robe, 
And with his kingly crown,— 
Old Autumn’s gusty, failing breath, 
The sere leaf showers down ; 
Till dying, like a miser old, 
He ’s buried with his piles of gold. 
“* Then Winter's hoary ,aged head, 
Lies with his kindred low, 
His sluggish pulses long have ebb’d, 
Full wearily and slow ; 
The like life that in them lay, 
Fied at the Spring's first smile away. 
Frances FrREetine BRoperip. 
The article on the “London Bakers” will, we 
sincerely trust, effect much good by exposing the 
horrible cruelties (for it really amounts to this) to 
which these men are subjected, and chiefly because 
lazy, fastidious people will have hot rolls for break- 
fast. We hope that the exertions of Mr. Lillwall, 
in connection with the Early Closing Association, 











towards ameliorating the condition of the journey- 
men bakers of the metropolis, will be crowned with 
the success they deserve. The different stories in 
this month’s number are good. In “The Shadow 
in the House” Mr. Saunders exhibits unusual power 
in contrasting the respective characters of Grace 
Addersley and Mrs. Dell. 


The Assurance Magazine. (Layton.)—This is a 
journal of the Institute of Actuaries, and the valu- 
able information and suggestions it contains, as 
well as the important questions discussed in its 
pages, should ensure for it a niche on the library- 
shelf of all assurance companies. 


Good Words.—The best article in the present 
number is “Recollections of Professor Wilson.” 
The passage in “The Life of a Village School- 
master ” is also very interesting ; so is the “ Incident 
in the Sikh War.” Whatever we may think of the 
quality of the matter contained in this magazine, we 
cannot complain that there is not a sufficient quan- 
tity for the price. We may add that the present 
number appears to be an improvement on its pre- 
decessors. 


Bentley's Miscellany for April, is not less en- 
tertaining than usual. In “ Ovingdean Grange” 
we have the quaint old legend of the Devil’s 
Dyke introduced, and told with considerable 
power and humour. The article on “French 
Comedy and Comedians” is pleasant and agree- 
able gossip. ‘‘ The Mischief Done by my Photo- 
graph” is also a capital story, and told witha 
large ‘amount of spirit and humour. “Stream 
Sounds” is an excellent disquisition on the 
language of brooks, streams, and rivers. Numer- 
ous instances are given where the poets have 
made allusion to “stream sounds.” 


The Eclectic has a good article on the Kirk of 
Scotland, andone, also,on Bishop Wilson. That on 
“ Our Illustrated Books” will be read with interest 
by artists and wood engravers ; while the one en- 
titled “ Congregational Primciples,” contains some 
curicus statistics relating to the different religious 
denominations of the kingdom. This article is 
written in a very tolerant spirit. 


The Constitutional Press has a very spirited 
article, on ‘‘The Present State of Criticism.” 
The writer contends that the present system of 
book reviewing is to a great extent a “sham ”— 
that genuine, impartial, and able criticism is a 
rarity. There is undoubtedly too much truth in 
his remarks, and too much room for improve- 
ment in our literary critics. Lord John Russell 
taken rather severely to task in another article, 
about his Reform Bill, which is designated “The 
Great Sham.” The author characterises his lord- 
ship as “the most dishonest publicman who ever 
lived.” 


The Welcome Guest (Houlston and Wright) 
keeps up its character as being one of the best of 
our illustrated periodicals. The articles which consti- 
tute the present number are, as usual, of that kind 
which one can sit down and peruse without fatigue 
after a day’s labour. They are light without being 
flippant, and do not require the reader’s laborious 
attention. Mr. Sala continues his amusing contri- 
butions sentitled “Lady Chesterfield’s Letters,” which 
are as full as ever of quaint, odd humour, and 
minute painting. “Musical Vagabonds,” by Mr. 
Greenwood, is a capital paper written in his own 
humor-ous style. “An Almost forgotten Art,” by 
Mr. Hollingshead, is also a highly pleasant paper. 
The “art” alluded to is that of “tying the cravat,” 
the neglect of which the writer deplores with much 
apparent earnestness. Mr. Hollingshed never writes 
without a purpose. He is sure to hit at some real 
evils, as he does in the present case. 


“ Such are the outlines and divisions of that ever 
glorious part of a glorious fashion which was ho- 
noured and adamired when I was a young man, and 
the chosen friend and companion of the celebrated 
Mr. Brummell (vulgarly called the Beau). In those 
days, the greatest insult that could be offered to a 
man was to seize him by the Cravat, and only 
blood could wash out the stain upon the honour of 
either party. In those days no gentleman ever 
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thought of travelling, even in the meanest form, 
without being prepared with, at least, a dozen of 
plain white Cravats, the same quantity of spotted 
and striped white Cravats, a dozen of coloured ditto, 
three dozen, at least, of shirt-collars, two whalebone 
stiffeners, two black silk Cravats, and the indispens- 
able smoothing-iron. In those days the neck was 
treated with the r t due to a noble column, 
whose allotted task it was to support, in a proper 
and dignified manner, that Corinthian capital, the 
head. In those days no gentleman ever thought of | 
appearing after dusk, except in strict evening dress; | 
and the proprieties of costume extended not only to 
the opera (as, in some degree, at present), but to | 
every theatre and public garden in the country. 
Now (so I am told) you may present yourself at 
any place of public resort (except the opera, Lord 
bless it!) dressed like a prize-fighter or a stage- 
coachman, and never, for a moment, run the risk of 
being refused admittance. In those days, when a 
gentleman was dressed, he was dressed in the 
strictest sense of the term. There was no nonsense 
about him; he was not to be trifled with. He 
neither ran nor leaped: he was stately, dignified, 
imposing, and respectful to the clothes which co- 
vered him. His tailor was elevated into the rank of 
an artist; his hair-dresser looked affectionately upon 
him ; his hosier took an interest in him ; his laun- 
dress was a person of consequence, with money in 
the funds. But now all these things and conditions 
are gone, or are reversed ; and we live in an age of 
dangerous and democratic equality, when the noble- 
man cannot be distinguished from his bootmaker, 
and the bootmaker, in his turn, from the humblest 
workman in his shop. Hair-powder was the first 
bulwark of true aristocracy, which the superior | 
classes blindly gave up; and the Cravat was the | 
next. May it be the last; and may all who have | 
sat, as I have sat, at the feet of that great Gama- | 

| 

| 


liel of fashion, the late Mr. Brummell (vulgarly 
called the Beau), unite in raising their feeble hands 
and voices, as I have raised mine, in the memory | 
and defence of that which ought never to have | 
gone, and which, we hope, our great-grandchildren, | 
caren may be destined in the future to bring | 
ack.” | 
There are several articles by Albany Fonblanque, | 
Jun.; and we observe, also, that this popular | 
writer has commenced a story in the pages of 
this magazine. Messrs. Mayhew, Brough, Wal- 
ter Thornbury, and Hannay still continue their 
Support of the periodical, and doubtless help to en- 
sure its reception as a “Welcome Guest” at the 
table of numerous families. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





Bonar (H.), Prophetical Landmarks, new ed, 12me, 5s. 

Brock (Mrs.), Children at Home ; a Tale frem Real Life, 7th 
ed., 12mo, 5s. 

Brown (T.), Philosophy of the Human Mind, 20th ed., 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bimyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, notes by Mason, Life by Dr. 
Clark, 12mo, 3s. 6d. : : 

~— (R. 8.), Glossary of Technical Terms in Building. &c., 

to, 3s. 

Burn (R. 8.), Illustrations of Carpentry, 2nd series, 4to, 3s. 

Busk (H.), Rifle and How to Use it, 8th ed., 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 1860, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

ag = oe E.), Heart Music for Working People. new ed., 
2mo, 1s. 

Cobbett (W.), History of the Protestant Reformation, new 
ed., 12mo, 4s. 6d. | 

Corvoda Abbey, or Lights and Shadows of the Present Day, | 
post Svo, 10s. €d. 

Cripple of Antioch, 2nd ed., 12me, 583 

Dallas (R. C.), Book of Psalms in Daily Portions, new ed., 
post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Deborah's Diary, a Fragment, by the author of “Mary 
Powell,” new ed., 12mo, 2s. % 

De Foe (D.), Memoir of a Cavalier, and other Tales, 12mo, 5s. 

Edwards (J.), A Concise History of England, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Far Off, Part 2. Australia, Africa, and America Described. 
new ed., 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Forshall (J.), Gospel of St. Luke, post Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Franc (M. J.), Marian, or Light of Someone’s Home, 12mo, 6s. 

Francis (F.), Angler's Register, 1860, 12mo, 1s. 

Grandmother's Money, by author of “One and Twenty,” 
3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. ses 

Gretton (Mrs.), Englishwoman in Italy, 2 vols., post Svo, 21s. | 

Hamley (C.), Fleets and Navies, post Svo, 6a. 

Havelock (Sir H.), Memoirs, by Marsham, Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Hawthorne (N.), Transformation, 3rd ed., 3 vols. post Svo, 
31s. 6d. 

Hay and Cattle Measurer, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

enens (E. W.), Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 8vo, | 





| Tom Fox; or, Revelations of a Detective, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
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Heroines of the Times, 12mo, 3s. 6d. | 
History of Maritime Discovery and Adventure, 18mo, 1s. | 
Household Prayers in Scripture Language, 2nd ed, 8vo, | 
4s. 6d. | 
Humphreys (H. N.), Goethe in Strasbourg; a Dramatic | 
Nouvelette, 16mo, 7s. 6d. 
Hunt (Leigh), Poetical Works, new ed., 12mo, 5s. 
James (J.), Christian Watchfulness, 12mo, 6s. 
Joyce (J.), Catechism of Nature, 20th ed., 18mo, 1s. | 
Lewes (G. H.), Physiology of Common Life, 2 vols., 12s. 6d. | 
Lucile (Owen Meredith), post Svo., 12s. } 
Lyrics and Legends of Rome, Svo., 7s. 6d. 
Macmahon (J. H.), Treatise on Metaphysics in Reference to | 
Revealed Religion, 8vo., 14s. | 
Manahan (A.), Triumphs of the Catholic Church in the | 
Early Ages, 12mo, 5s. | 


! 


| Marvellous Adventures ef Tyll Owlglass, 2nd ed., post 8vo., 


10s. 6d. | 
Mason (J.), Three Years in Turkey, post 8vo., 6s. 6d. } 
Mathews (Charles), Life and Correspondence, new ed.,by | 
Yates, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Ogilvy (G.), Day of the Lord, the Dissolution, &c., 12mo, | 
7s. 6d | 


7s. 6d. 

Oldham (R. S.), Mirror of Prophecy as applied to the | 
Coming of Our Lord, 12mo, 3s. i 

Owen (Robert),and his Social Philosophy, by Sargant, post 
Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Oxenden (A.), Labouring Man’s Book, new ed., 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Park (Mungo), Life and Travels in Africa, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Paroissien (C.), Principles of the Jesuits, 12mo, 6s. 

Parrot (M. A.), Harry’s Mistakes, and Where they led Him, 
18mo, Is. 

Phipps (E. J.), Catechism of the Holy Scriptures, of Old and 
New Testamemt, 2nd ed., 1Smo, Is. 

Segneri’s Sermons, Vol. LII., transiated by Ford, Svo, 1s. 6d. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 18mo, 1s. 

Theobald ; or, The Triumph of Charity, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Tholuck (A.), Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, Svo, 
9s. 


Timbs (J.), Aneedote Biography, 12mo, 6s. 
Trevenan Court ; a Tale, 12mo, 3s. 6d 


Trollope (A.), Filippo Strozzi’s History of Last Days of 
Old Italian Liberty, post Svo, 12s. 





Tudor (O. D.), Leading Cases in Mercantile and Maritime 
Law, royal 8vo, 34s. | 

Tupper (M. F.), Three Hundred Sonnets, 4to, 7s. 6d. 

Walsh (W. H1.), Treatise on Diseases of the Lungs, 3rd ed., | 
post Svo. 12s. 6d. | 

Weale’s Rudimentary Scries— Brooks on Erection of Dwell- 
ing Houses, 12mo, 2s. 64. 

Wetherell (J.), Brazil: Stray Notes from Bahia, 8vo, &s. 

Wilson (A.), Notes, Questions, and Answers on the Parables, | 
12mo, Is. Ga. | 

Young (J.), Provirce of Reason; a Criticism of “Mansel’s | 
Vampton Lecturcs,” rcst 8vo, 6s. 





We understand that Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 


in a body called Congregation, and, after being 
debat2don in Latin—or, at the discretion of the 
Vice-Chancellor, in English—in Convocation, 
was put to the vote of this house, and accepted 
or rejected by a majority of suffrages. Under 
the constitution of the Act of 1854, the Com- 
mittee was elected for a period of six years, 
half the members of that Committee vacating 
their seats every three years. This new body, 
called the Hebdomadal Council, proposes mea- 
sures for the Congregation. The Congregation 
is composed of persons who, in the main, are 
residents. ‘These persons have two privileges. 
One of these is the election of the Council at 
the stated periods, or on occasional vacancies. 
The other is the debate in English on the mea- 
sures pro , the power of moving amend- 
ments, and the act of suffrage on the subse- 
quent promulgation. The statute being ad- 
vanced a step, it still remains for Convocation 
—that is, all Regents, as they are called, resi- 
dent or non-resident—to accept or reject the 
measure. Practically the vote of Congregation 
is prerogative, to borrow a phrase in the an- 
cient constitution of Rome; but occasionally 
measures framed in Congregation are rejected 
in Convocation. Such a result is brought about 
by the fact that the double vote affords a locus 
penitentiz. 


As might be expected, a constitution which 
necessitates the election of six heads of houses 
—in addition to the Vice-Chancellor, ci-devant 
Vice-Chancellor, and six Professors—and fixes 
the power of electing any head of a house or 
any Professor into the remaining six members 
of the Council, hag ended in the absorption, or 
almost absorption, of the whole eighteen places 
by the heads of houses. They form the ma- 
jority of the Council, even without the two 
official persons. The Professors are connected 
in sympathy, and to some extent in local 
equality, with the heads. Hence any indepen- 








have in preparation the following works, which will | dent action in the Council is neutralised ; and, 
shortly be published :—“ Memoirs of the Courts and | as a result, the Congregation (though it cannot 
beg me = oe IV. — merry 3 ee | be denied that the Council is anxious to accom- 

e Buckingham Papers, 2 vols.;—* Narrative of @ | modate itself as far as possible to public feel- 
Residence at the Court of Meer Ali Moorad, with | ing) is in a state of chronic disagreement with 


| Upper and Lower Amoor,” by T. W. Atkinson, 
| Memoirs of the Royal Family, and of the Court of 


| England,” by Folkestone Williams, F.G.S., 3 vols.;— | 
~ | “Six Years of a Traveller's Life in Western Africa,” 


| Our readers are well enough aware that nearly 


| initiative and the legislative body of Oxford. 


Sporting Adventures in the Valley of the Indus,” | 
by Captain Langley, 2 vols. with plates ;—“ The | 


F.R.GS., 1 vol., with 100 illustrations ;—“ Domestic 


by Francisco Valdez, 2 vols.,~with map and nume- 


rous plates ;—“ A Journey on a Plank from Kiev to 


| Eaux-Bonnes,” by Lady Charlotte Pepys, 2 vols. ;— 


“Six Months in Réunion ; a Clergyman’s Holiday, 


| and how he spent it,” by the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A., | 
| 2 vols.;—“A Book about Doctors,” by Mr. J. C. 
| Jeaffreson, 2 vols. ;—‘ Half-Hours with English 


Painters, from Hogarth to Turner,” by Mr. G. W. 
Thornbury, 2 vols. The same publishers also 
announce the following new novels :—‘ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” by the author of “ Wildflower;” 
—‘ Mary Bertrand,” by Francis Meredith ;—* The | 
Curates of Riversdale ; Recollections in the Life of 
a Clergyman ;”—‘ Lord Fitzwarine,” by “Scruta- 
tor ;"—“* Mainstone’s Housekeeper,” by “ Silverpen,” | 
&e. 








THE LEGISLATION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OXFORD IN HILARY 
TERM. 


six years ago great changes were made in the 


Under the old constitution, the Committee, so 
to speak, of the University, at whose instance 


| all measures affecting the internal government 


of the University are developed, was composed 
of the heads of Colleges and Halls. Whatever 


"| these personages thought fit was promulgated | examined, as well for the sake of the Corpo- 


the initiative body. 
This disagreement has been illustrated in 


many instances, and measures of immediate 


| practical benefit have been frustrated by the 


want of congruity between the conclusions of 
the Council and the prejudices, the interests, 
or the wisdom of Congregation. Hence the 
course of legislation is slow in the University. 
The great changes which have taken place were 
effected more by the activity of partisans, and 
the indifference or ignorance of Congregation, 
than from any virtual and conscious agreement 


| with the nature and purpose of the measures: 


proposed. The choice of the language, too, 


in which statutes are promulgated—a conven- 
| tional and barbarous Latin, which needs an in- 


terpreter, and gets none when dispute arises—is 
another impediment to the adoption of new 
statutes, however necessary and sensible they 
may seem. 

We do not hesitate to call attention, now 


‘and hereafter, to any changes which may be 


made in the government of the Universities, 
and the circumstances of a temporary or oe 
manent nature in which the members of these 
great corporations may find themselves. It is 
our purpose to dissipate and criticise these 
changes and circumstances. Not only because 


| the practical working of the Universities is ill 
| understood by the country at large; but be- 


cause it is hardly appreciated by Academics 
themselves. Yet it is to the interest of all parties 


| that every fact which bears upon the discipline 


and learning of the Universities should be 
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ration as for educated men, and for the com- | 
munity in general; for the producer, to use | 
an economical phrase, as well as for the con- 
sumer. 

Five Statutes have been submitted to the 
debates, and in some degree to the suffrages, 
of the residents during the past term. One | 
which passed is of little moment. It merely 
preseribed the retention of a graduate’s name 
on the books of the University during the 
whole of the academical year. Of the re- 


nation of the summer term at the latest on 
June 18th, at the earliest on June 13th. This 
will leave the maximum duration of the two 
terms at twelve weeks, and the minimum at 
eight. That some such change was needed in 
accordance with the usages of modern acade- 
mical life is obvious; and perhaps the altera- 
tion is as little objectionable in its detail as 
could be expected. There is, however, in our 
opinion, a far better remedy than that which 
the Council has suggested. This is the adop- 





maining four, one—a Medical Statute—has | tion of the Cambridge practice of reckoning 
been proposed, debated on, rejected in its last | three terms only in an academical year. Such 
stage, and is now offered in the same words for | a scheme would be equally effective, and would 
further consideration. The other three refer | jar far less with those ecclesiastical associations 
to the alteration of the terms contained in | which are comprised in the present arrange- 
the latter part of the academical year, and | ment of academical periods. 
the inconvenience felt by the variation of | The third statute is an attempt to render 
Easter; to the status of Undergraduates in | the residence of Undergraduates in lodgings an 
private lodgings; and to the amendment of | affair of more stringent discipline than at pre- 
the practice of the University in relation to sent. The rule of the University is that no 
what are technically called ‘ Decrees,” in op- | one, except under a special dispensation—and 
position to ‘“‘Statutes:” to proceedings, in | this is only granted under definite cireum- 
short, of a temporary and occasional, as dis- stances—shall reside outside the walls of a Col- 
tinguished from bye-laws of a permanent lege before he has resided twelve terms—i.e., 
nature. three academical years—within them. To such 
The Medical Statute was necessitated by | persons permission is given under certain con- 
the new Medical Act. The union of various | ditions exacted from the keepers of lodgings. 
bodies, empowered severally to grant certifi- | These conditions are, it seems, not strict enough. 
cates of proficiency in medical science neces- | Others were proposed, Draconian in their ten- 
sitated some united action on the of all. | dency, were withdrawn, and milder ones, suffi- 


Hence the University proposed, on the sugges- 
tion, we presume, of the Regius and other | 
Medical Professors, the plan which seemed to | 
them most generally to mect the requirements | 
of the act. Two clauses, however, in the new 
statute were objectionable, and offended re- 
spectively the good sense of the University, and | 
its habitual jealousy of professional authority. 
The first of these was the provision that the 
Examiners in Medicine might» be Bachelors of 
any faculty. No doubt can be entertained 
that this clause was inserted to meet the case 
of a gentleman who has not proceeded beyond 





the degree of B.A. But while much may be | hands of less scrupulous persons. 


said in favour of the omission on the part of 
the University of any theological list in the 
admission of lay persons to degrees, there 
cannot be anything more objectionable than 
the creation of a privilegium by a general 
law. The clause was rejected. The other 

‘avamen in the new statute is the power 


wed on the Regius Professor of Medicine | 
to decline recommendation for the degree | 


of Doctor of Medicine—in other words, the 
right of plucking a candidate—unless a formal 
essay presented to him be in his eyes so worthy 
as to deserve publication. Now, when one 
comes to think that any such essay may be 
compiled, adapted, or even purchased, it is a 
little ludicrous to insist on thi 
lodged in the hands of the Regius Professor. 
This was long ago the feeling of the University 
in respect of the much more serious powers of 
the Regius Professor of Divinity ; the cele- 
brated case of Mr. Macmullen taking away the 
veto, and reducing the office of the Professor 
to that of a mere vehicle for the performance 
of a routine. If the statute had prescribed an 
examination for the degree of D.M., similar in 
form and effect to that exacted by the Univer- 
sity of London, something might be said for 
such a change; but the present clause is cer- 
tainly suggestive of a mere formality, which 
may be made inconvenient by caprice or pre- 
judice. 

The variation of Easter extends to nearly 
five weeks. As a consequence, the long vaca- 
tion "may commence at one time in the begin- 
ning of June, at another in the beginning of 
July. The new statute proposes to retain the 


calculation from Easter, and to fix the termi- 


| attempt to assert the domestic supervision of 


and 


power being | 


ciently rigorous, suggested. Perhaps, however, 
after all, the best-conducted Undergraduates 
live in lodgings. There is more than a 
possible error in imagining that, because 
young men are locked in College by nine 
at night, the discipline of their conduct is 
better maintained. Perhaps there is even an 


College authorities. But this they neither do 
nor can give. At any rate, it is not overwise 
to exact conditions which will tend to dis- 
courage respectable parties from being lodging- 
house keepers, and to drive the trade into the 
Such an 
| arrangement would only make lodgings dear 

The last statute is one of unquestionable 
| propriety, if not of legal necessity. It has been 
| the custom for the initiative body of the Uni- 
| versity—once the heads of houses, now the 
| Elective Council—to determine what should be 
sroceeded with by statutes, what by decree. 
Inder the old system, the distinction was one 
| made in particular cases only on grounds of 
convenience, since Convocation was in all 
| cases equally inert, because equally powerless. 
But at present the large privileges of debate 
| and rejection oa by Congregation make 
| the distinction in the last degree invidious. It 
| may be doubted, too, whether the Act of Par- 
liament which made precedence in Congrega- 
tion a necessary step in academical legislation 
did not imply this necessity in every case. 

At present the practice of arbitrarily dis- 
tinguishing decrees from statutes, has given to 
all intents and purposes a patronage to the 
Council of the University money-balances, 
of the University honorary degrees, and of 
occasional privileges. But lately a quinquen- 
nial grant was made by decree, and subse- 
quently an annuity pour autre vie. On both 
occasions objections were taken to the pro- 
cedure as illegal. It is due to such objections 
that the present statute is proposed. 

Perhaps it is impossible or inconvenient to 
submit all measures to a meeting of Congrega- 
tion; in other words, to a previous debate. 
But often it would be highly expedient. In 
all cases where money-grants are made, it is, 
we imagine, necessary, on moral and legal 


tended to honorary degrees? Has the Uni- 
versity never felt that a degree ostensibly given 
honoris causa has been sua dehonestatio? Has 
it never wished to refuse when the opportunity 
was wanting? Has it never felt that the 
authorities were bartering academical cour- 
tesies for prospective recompense ? 





THE WEEK. 





Tue week which has just passed away has been 
peculiarly unfertile of what we may characterise as 
events. The little world of London, from St. 
James's to St. Giles’s, has been chasing pleasure 
after its varied tastes and fancies. Parliament has 
not been sitting, and the legislative business of the 
country has been at a stand-still. The hereditary 
chamber is deserted by the peers of England. 
The tinkle of a division-bell no longer awakes an 
echo in the empty corridors of the Lower House, and 
no stentorian voice proclaims that Mr. Speaker is at 
prayers. The senate has been enjoying the few 
days of rest which custom sanctions, before the two 
great political parties of the State are marshalled 
under their respective leaders, again to renew the 
war of words. For half the week London has worn 
the aspect of a deserted city. The railways and the 
steamboats have borne away their countless 
thousands for some days’ pleasuring amongst those 
few retreats which the building mania has left to 
the sons of toil. The remainder has been 

by the masses with pleasing reminiscences or vain 
regrets for well or misspent time. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

From the Continent we have some items of intel- 
ligence. The latest accounts from Naples state that 
a bloody combat has taken place at Palermo, and 
most of the insurgents perished in the barricades. 
Reinforcements are being sent into Sicily, and the 
army is to be augmented to 30,000 men. It is 
stated that an union has been formed between Eng- 
land, Prussia, and Austria in reference to the threat- 
ened interests of Switzerland; but that no hopes 
are entertained that Russia will join the alliance, 
The populations of Nice and Savoy are to be con- 
sulted, the former on the 15th, and the latter on the 
22nd inst., by universal suffrage, on the question of 
annexation with France. The terms of the Meme | 
in Savoy have been proclaimed by the Provisio 
Governor. The franchise is to be given to all citi- 
zens of twenty-one years or upwards, born in Savoy, 
or who are of Savoyard parents, the only limitations 
being a six months’ residence, and the non-convic- 
tion for any capital offence. Austria, following the 
example of Russia, does not raise any objection to 
the annexation as the result of a cession freely 
granted by Piedmont ; but she does object to it as 
the effect of an appeal to universal suffrage. The 
Carlist rising in Valencia has been completely 
crushed, and the Infante Don Sebastian, brother of 
the Count de Montemolin, has offered his sword to 
defend the legitimate rights of the graceless 
daughter of Ferdinand. Except on the loyal 
principle that “the king never dies,” the throne of 
Prussia must soon fall vacant. There are melan- 
choly accounts, from Potsdam, of the health of the 
royal patient, who has almost lost all intelligence, 
and is so weak that he has to be lifted into a 
carriage, and driven slowly round the grounds daily. 
The American and Peninsular mails have arrived, 
but the news is unimportant. 


AMERICA AND SLAVERY. 


America has spoken out on the question of 
slavery. The despatch addressed by Secretary Cass 
to Mr. Dallas, the American envoy at the Court of 
St. James, is a document which may fairly take 
rank as an important state paper. It is, in fact, a 
manifesto of American policy on the slave trade. 
After expressing the desire of the United States for 
the abolition of this infamous traffic, and the regret 
which the abuse of the American flag in carrying it 
out has occasioned to the Government, Mr. Cass 
asserts there is just ground for belief that these 
vessels belong to foreigners; and instances the cap- 
ture of the Rufus Soulé, by Commodore Wise, as a 








| grounds. Would it not be well if it were ex- 





disclosure of those means which are resorted to in 
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order to enable a vessel to maintain a national 
character to which she has ceased to have any just 
claim. On Spain is thrown the ons of enforcing 
on Cuba—the great slave mart of the world—her 
convention with Great Britain, by which she has 
placed herself under an obligation to prevent the 
introduction of slaves into her American possessions, 
“Tf,” observes Mr. Secretary Cass, “this stipulation 
were fulfilled, the desired object would be peaceably 
attained, and all the dangerous questions avoided 
which are sure to present themselves whenever the 


willing people. The first, the grand duty of a 
Christian clergyman is to consult the interests of 
the Christian Church. But can it be said that this 
has been done by Mr. King? Look at his parish 
after a ministry of seventeen years. As a spiritual 
community the Church is rent from the top to the 
bottom ; as a fabric it is in danger of being so. Of 
a truth it may be figuratively said, “The wild boar 


| out of the wood doth root it up, and the wild beasts 
| of the field devour it.” It is useless to point tri- 
| umphantly to the blasphemous mob, and ask 


freedom of the seas is interfered with, whatever | whether they are to be the exponents of the holy 
motive may be assigned for the proceeding.” There | cause of truth and religion. The sneer may be 
is something as frank and manly as it is encouraging | well deserved as regards those at whom it is levelled: 
in the declaration that the American Secretary of | but it is not the less true that they who obstinately 
State sees ‘no reason why the flag of the United | persist in an ill-advised course have much, very 
States should be the only ensign of national sove- | much, to answer for. People will not believe, come 
reignty prostituted by slave dealers.” Additional | such a creed whence it may, that it is an essential 
legislation, as far as regards the action of the United | doctrine of Christianity to hang churches in silks 
States, he considers unnecessary. The treaty of | of divers colours, to burn candles by daylight, to 


Ghent in 1814, and the Ashburton treaty of 1842, 
are sufficient for the purpose ; while the earnestness 
of the desire on the part of the American Govern- 


ment to give to their treaties their fullest effect is | 
manifested in a force, larger, in proportion to her | 


naval power, than that of any other nation, main- 
tained upon the coast of Africa, and in the additional 
Measures contemplated by the President. These 
measures look to the employment of armed steamers 
upon the coast of Africa and on the Cuban waters 
as better adapted than sailing vessels to the pursuit 
and capture of the rapid craft which carry on the 
trade. This is certainly a step in advance, and one 
which fairly recommends itself to the consideration 
of our own Government. 
IRRELIGIOUS FEUDS. 

St. George’s-in-the-East is utterly incorrigible. 
We despair of it. The whole parish seems deter- 
mined to go wrong from first to last. The rector is 
wrong, the churchwardens are wrong, and the 
people are wrong. The scandals to which we 
allude are too notorious to require repetition. Suf- 
fice it to say that they resulted last Sunday evening 
in worse outrages than ever; the conduct of the 
mob was positively fiendish. Taking advantage of 
the withdrawal of the police, they hurled prayer- 
books, hassocks, in short, anything that came in 
their way, at the chandelier suspended over the 
Sacrarium. A general uproar ensued, amidst which 
it was found impossible to commence the service ; 
and when at length the clergy and choristers tried 
to force a passage from the vestry, they were driven 

like so many cattle atafair. Nothing daunted 
however, another attempt was made, and the service 
was at last performed im spite of the interruption of 


hisses, yells, and slamming of pew-doors. Enough of 


these revolting details. It is shocking, nay, more than 
shocking, to witness such things at the hands of an 
ignorant and brutal mob in connection with religion, 
and in the house of God. Better were it that the 
church of St. George’s-in-the-East had never been 
reared—better that, even now, it should be swept 
from its place by some signal visitation, and not one 


stone be left upon another, rather than continue 
what it is—the occasion of scenes which would dis- | 


grace the commonest pot-house in London. Time 
was when Englishmen regarded sacrilege as one of 
the highest offences known to the law. Time, 
now, is less exacting. It is reserved to this nine- 
teenth century, this enlightened age, to allow 
sacrilege, and worse than sacrilege, to be com- 
Initted with impunity—when a set of dastardly 
ruffians are allowed to run riot in a beautiful 
church, and despoil a building set apart for the 
service of God. What change has come over the 
law to give licence to such things? What reform 
is it which has reduced us to this standard? Of 
what avail is our economy, our Parliament, our 
multiplied systems of legislation and improvement, 
if it all becomes powerless as a child in a monstrous 
case like the present? We shall tremble next for 
the very bread we eat. When God’s house may be 
fearlessly violated, man’s hearth will stand him in 
little stead. 

We are not insensible to the cause whence these 
evils have arisen. The Rev. Bryan King ought 
never to have persisted in practices of which he 
must see no good can come; he ought not to have 
forced an excessive and obsolete ritual on an un- 


| put flowers on the altar, to multiply crossings and 
| bowings, genuflexions and prostrations; and to 
| attempt to force such a doctrine is to substitute the 
arrogance of human folly for the meekness of Divine 
wisdom, 

One word with regard to Mr. Churchwarden 
Thompson and his party. They are not the mob, 
it is true, but have they had no share in gathering 
the mob? Undoubtedly. Had they from the first 
taken another, and a wiser, course, their remon- 
| strance might have had effect, and the parish of St. 
| George’s might not, as now, been a by-word through- 

outEngland. At any rate they would have hada clear 
conscience in the matter. But, as things stand, a 
heavy share of the responsibility lies at their door. 
Knowing, or pretending to know, better, they have 
provoked these mob-scandals by their own wilful, 
dishonest, and, albeit, under a great show of rever- 
ence, essentially irreverent treatment of the most 
hallowed subjects and the most sacred obligations. 
We cannot avoid the conclusion that many of this 
party have acted from a deliberate and malignant 
purpose of inflaming the passions of the multitude, 
and getting up riot and rebellion in the Church of 
Christ. Let them be quite sure that they are not at 


own church, and no other. The principle of assess- 
ing the owner, instead of the occupier, to the Church- 
rate is, says the report, well deserving the serious 
attention of Parliament in any future legislature 
on the subject. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


The Easter banquet given by the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress, in accordance with ancient custom, on 
Monday, afforded to the Duke of Cambridge an 
opportunity for another sensible speech on our 
national defences. It was no empty boast on the 
part of the Commander-in-Chief “that, althongh 
we are not called a military nation, yet, when it 
comes to the push, we can produce an army which 
is, as it ever has been, unsurpassed in Europe.” 
Political economists, too, may derive a valuable 
lesson from the assertion of the Royal Duke that 
nothing can be more lamentable or expensive than 
a constant succession of panics; whereas a judicious, 
wise, and ample expenditure will always be found 
to be the most economical in the end. Having 
expressed his sense of the admirable spirit which has 
characterised the volunteer movement, and the 
importance of the force as an auxiliary to the sister 
services, the Duke of Cambridge expressed what is 
the general conviction, that nothing could be more 
unfortunate than that it should be relied upon to 
displace the regular standing forces of the country. 


“PpooR DOG TRAY.” 


The canine race is at last about to come within 
the pale of represented things. The lower orders 
of creation have long had their exhibitions, 
tending not only to the promotion of a i 

pleasure, but to an useful and practical end. Cattle, 
pigs, and sheep are annually sent forth to carry off 
1 gold and silver medals and parti-coloured rib- 
bons, the substantial and honorary distinctions 
awarded to good breeding and successful manage- 
ment. We have our poultry-show exhibitions, at 
which the awkward Cochin, the useful Dorking, the 
white-combed Spanish, the pencilled Hamburg, 
the dainty Bantam, and the noble game-fowl 
strut about, within the narrow limits of their 


this very moment the tools of that influence for} pens, in all their varied plumage. “The feathered 


which they express such abhorrence. The Jesuit 


songsters of the groves” warble away their sweet 


has played his game before now with simple-minded | melodies in one grand concert at the Crystal 


ultra-Protestant puppets. 
That these matters are approaching a crisis when 


something will have to be done to restore peace and 
order is pretty evident. Let each take his part. Let 
the instance of St. George’s-in-the-East be the 
rallying point. Let Churchmen—not the clergy 
only, but clergy and laity—set to work in good 
earnest to search out a remedy for a great national 


disgrace. There is in the Church laity an element 


of strength which has been too much overlooked of 
| late years. Let it be called into life; let it be made 
a party to united, corporate action. We may then 
| hope to see harmony and peace, good-will and safety 


| reigning supreme where at present all is desolation, 
| discord, and danger. 


CHURCH-RATES, 


Palace. We have our rabbit-shows, and shows of 
all sorts. Why, then, should man’s most faithful 
friend be the exception? Happily he is no } 

so. “ A national ehow of sporting dogs” 
been just inaugurated with considerable spirityand 
with every prospect of permanent success, at 
Birmingham. It already ranks amongst its 3 
porters the Duke of Beaufort, Earl Spencer, t 
Earl of Aylesford, the Earl of Lichfield, Lord 
Hill, Viscount Curzon, and a long array of the 
aristocracy and gentry. Mr. R. Brailsford, who 
has been a trainer of dogs for half a century, 
offered a similar suggestion, through the columns 
of a sporting contemporary, some twenty years 
ago. It is now to be carried into effect, and a 
show of dogs will, we anticipate soon take its 


The Report of the Select Committee of the House | place amongst our other institutions with the like 


of Lords appointed to consider the Church-rate | object in view. 


question has just been issued. The committee 
having fully considered the subject-matter referred 
to them, have come to the conclusion that the 


THE PRINTER'S ACT. 
The legal intelligence of the week furnishes a 


i iti : se of considerable interest to the printing trade. 
entire abolition of the Church-rate is opposed to | S®°° ° oe i porta weage 
the general feeling of members of the Church ; It was an action in the ordinary form, for goods 


that it is not* universally called for by Dissenters, 


and would, in the case of a great number of parishes, 


sold and delivered, tried in the Sheriff’s Court, on 
Wednesday, and in its general features would 


be attended with serious and prejudicial conse- afford no scope for comment. The defence set up 


quences, by restricting the existing means for the 


in answer to the claim raises a question of more 


, ‘ inti 
repair and maintenance of the parish church; by than cottons sapere. Se, a eee 
greatly increasing the labour and responsibility of Mr. Hill, ee ae unt of 87. 15s od. thane. Wane 
the clergyman, and otherwise materially impeding goods to the amo ey mths 


the ministrations of the Church. They, however, 


no question. They consisted of subseription lists, 


think that it is expedient to make certain alterations cireulars, and cards used by trade protection 


in the law, and propose an exemption from liability | societi¢s. 


The objection, however, was taken 


: ; rac 2 and 8 Vic., cap. 12, which 
, the rate, based on a yearly notice and a | under a clause of the ’ » 
disduslification ¥N ‘act A, churchwarden, to attend | enacts that any printer who shall send out any 


the vestry, or to occupy a seat in the church during 
the period. Their Lordships further submit for the 
sanction of the Legislature, that the items for which 
arate may be made may be definitely declared by 
law, and that the rate-payers in any new parish or 
district shall be rateable for the purposes of their 


doeument intended for publication, or meant for 
dispersion, which does not bear the printer’s name 
on some part, shall not be able to recover for such 
work; and, further, shall be liable to a penalty of 
5/. for every document so sent out. On this the 
question arose whether the articles supplied came 
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within the category of “ documents intended for 
publication.” Circulars and subscription lists 
undoubtedly do, as the learned judge held ; but if 
the section is to be construed in all its strictness, 
every visiting card which is dropped at a house 
must, if he can legally recover, “ bear the printer’s 
name on some part.” But, more than that, the 
unfortunate printer is liable to a penalty of 5/. for 
every card so sent out. The point is a moot one, 
and as the verdict has been entered for the de- 


fendant, with leave to the plaintiff to appeal, it | 


will, doubtless, soon receive consideration at a 


higher tribunal. If the construction sought to | 


be imposed on the clause be the right one, the 
sooner @ provision so unnecessary and harsh is | 
repealed, the better. | 


“UP, GUARDS, AND AT THEM.” 


It is not often that the British soldier gives way 
under a charge ; but at Greenwich, on Tuesday, some 
150 military rioters beat a full retreat before a small 
body of police, who succeeded in capturing four | 
prisoners. The outrage, which was a very gross | 
one, originated in a rescue of a disorderly artillery- | 


man, and occasioned no slight damage to persons | 
: : é 
and property. | work during the time that we were excluded from 


RIFLEPHOBIA. 


“The Dog of the Regiment” may fairly march 
before the First Surrey Rifles on their next parade- 


formed such an attractive target for Mr. John 
Kerrison, of 25, Manor Street, Clapham, is scotched, 
but not killed. The amateur marksman has ad- 
mitted his mistake, and has tendered an apology. 
As the one has been acknowledged, and the other 
accepted, the matter might rest here, if we could be 
insured against a further repetition of the danger. 
But how “a dog running about Wandsworth Com- 
mon with a lady and two children” could have 
formed the butt for rifle-practice we are at a loss to 
see. Happily, in this case it was only a dog. The 
next victim may be a serjeant, or even a command- 
ing officer, when the results of “a thoughtless mo- 
ment” may create a mischief less easy of repair, and 
more difficult to be accounted for. 


“ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 

Rich and racy of the soil was the battle fought 
over again at the Mansion House Police Court, on 
Monday, between the Irish belligerents of the pre- 
vious Saturday night. Melodrama and farce were 
brought out with striking effects. No inapt type 
of the first is found in Mr. John Keating, “the 
dapper little Irish shoemaker, one half of whose 
face was obscured by hair and the other half by 
dirt.” Nor is Miss Ellen Lawler, whose husband's 
name happens to be Patrick Bresshanan; albeit she 
divides the claim which her liege lord puts forth to 
“broad Adelphi.” Let us pass lightly—aye, with 
the wings of the gossamer—over the marvellous 
tenacity which the fair prosecutrix evinced for “her 
maiden name and her name now,” although. Pat is 
her husband, “and a good husband, too.” May the 


perplexities of good Mr. Goodman never again be | 


so great. Let us, though unbidden guests, sadly 
ashamed of our temerity, drop, after a neighbourly 
fashion, into that hospitable domicile whose peace 
was invaded on the Saturday night by no less a 
person than Maggy Quack. Warm was the wel- 
come which the mistress of the establishment afforded 
to her friend with the euphonious name. “Sit 
down, Mog, and have some supper.” But Mog— 
possibly from the natural perversity of her temper— 

ibly under the influence of some malignant star 
in her precious destiny—got “nasty;” and, in re- 
sponse to the kindly invitation of her hostess, she 
requested her “to come down into the yard and 
have it out.” Nothing loth was the fair Ellen ; but 
the feminine Bob Acres cried off. At last the ladies, 
instead of going up-stairs, as is fashionable jn St. 
James's, went down-stairs, which it would appear is 
selon le régle in St. Giles’s. Thereupon they again 
“quieted ;” but peace was not destined to reign 
triumphant. Mr. John Keating, brimful of spirit, 
appeared on the stage. He made short work of 
poor Ellen Lawler. His operations commenced 
with a simultaneous loosening of her teeth, and he 
finished with a stab. Her protector, “ Pat,” having 


| cases where once only bare stone and wood had been 


. : | visible, tall mirrors constantly doubli ne view, 
day. The unfortunate animal whose hind-quarters | aes See SENN Commany Santng re Mia, 


| cient to be well entertained, and that the public 
| now requires comfort to be provided as well as | 


heard from her own lips that she “was kilt intirely,” 
probably thought that he could be of no further use 
on the premises, and rushing out, he collared 
the wounder. And so the parties appeared 
before Sir Robert Carden, knight, who, having 
sentenced “the dapper Irish tailor” to twenty-one 
days’ imprisonment, improved the occasion with 
| Some sound advice. “Id rather,” said the worthy 
| Inagistrate, in reply to the woman’s appeal for pro- 
| tection, “bind you over not to live with the man 
until you are married.” She did not object to that, 
} and the magnanimous Pat Bresshanan solemnly 
| announced his intention of carrying out a plan 
| Which he had often “talked about.” 











MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Tue “Old Opera House” has awakened from an 
enchanted sleep, refreshed and restored to brightness 
and animation, peopled by many of its former occu- 
pants ; but so metamorphosed in outward decoration 
as to make one suppose thet genii have been at 








its precincts. Rich velvet carpets spread over stair- 


lobbies carpeted over in every direction, gilt statues 
placed at every available spot, rows of flower-pots 
ranged along the walls, serve to show that the house 
is not only thoroughly renovated, but thoroughly 
changed; and it is easy to recognise at once by 
whom such a change has been effected. Mr. E. T. 
Smith has no doubt felt that it is no longer sufii- | 


amusement. There is an end to the martyrdom in- | 
flicted on those who had taken the most expensive 


| places in the house, and were then obliged to sit on 


narrow leather chairs. Ladies in full dress are no 
longer obliged to walk up cold stone stairs, paying 


| dearly for an evening’s amusement by the recollec- 
| tion of the discomfort they would have to endure on 


going out of the hot atmosphere of the house. The 


grand staircase, reaching from the vestibule, is | 
| covered with a velvet carpet, which stretches across 
| the steps. The iron balustrade is painted a deep 


mazarine blue, alternated with gold, while the hand- 
rails are covered with crimson velvet set off with 
fringe of the same co’our, and the large stone hall 


| is so well protected by mirrors and curtains as to 


give it the appearance of a ball-room rather than a 
| lobby. On the first landing of the staircase leading 


| from the western extremity of the stone hall is placed 
| a large vase filled with aquatic flowers, from which a 


jet of water is springing, in front of a mirror. The 
| old leather chairs have been removed from the stalls, 
| and their place is supplied by a number of crimson 


| satin couches, that entirely change the general 


| effect. 

Flotow’s “ Martha” and the ballet of “ Fleur des 

| Champs” inaugurated the season. The cast of the 

| former was the same as at the Drury-lane Italian 

| Opera, Mademoiselle Titiens personating the Lady 

| Henriette, and Giuglini the farmer Lionel. Both 

| admirably sustained their parts. Mdlle. Titiens 

appeared to great advantage in a part so entirely 

different from those with which she is most familiar. 

Her voice tells admirably in the very high passages 
with which this opera is crowded, and one or two 
scenes give her the opportunity to display her fine 
acting. We will only cite the first duet with 
Lionello, in which a single phrase, “ Mi fate rivere,” 
is said in a way as to mark an artist of the most 
eminent talent. Giuglini was evidently suffering 
from a cold, but concealing the misfortune with all 

the skill of a practised artist. Lord Tristan was 
played by Signor Castelli, while Madame Lemaire 
| represented Nancy. The chorus was numerous and 
| well disciplined ; and the band, under the conduct of 
| Signor Arditi, in every respect complete. 

We hope that a season so well begun may bring 
| prosperity to the new management, glory to our old 
_ favourites, and encouragement to those who will 
_ appear before us for the first time. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

“Dinorah,” with Madame Miolan Carvalho and 
M. Faure as principal attractions, was represented on 
the opening night at Covent Garden. It was impos- 
sibleto make a more judicious selection, remembering 
the brilliant reception accorded to the new singer, Ma- 
dame Miolan Carvalho—who made her first appear- 
ance before an English audience in the character of 
the heroine—and the advantage of having secured 
for the part of Hoél the artist for whom it was 
originally written. 

The performance last night was, on the whole, 
the best that has been heard in London. The or- 
chestra, now more familiar with the somewhat 
intricate score, executed the characteristic and 
splendid overture as no other orchestra in London 
could have done; and that mainly owing to the skill 
of their talented conductor, Mr. Costa, who was 
warmly greeted on taking his seat at his desk. The 
chorus acquitted itself so well, that it seemed almost 
a pity there was not more for them to sing. 

The great feature of the evening was, of course, 
the appearance of M. Faure. The Hoil created by 
him at the Opéra Comique differs widely from the 
tame copy given to us last year by Graziani, who 
only sang his part, while on the present occasion it 
was both acted and sung to perfection. M. Faure 
has, it is true, everything in his favour—person, 
deportment, voice, dramatic intelligence, expression, 
and fluent delivery. His voice, though French in 
tone and character, has but one of the national 
defects, that being an occasional tremulousness, 
which his sentiment, now and then slightly over- 
drawn, renders more prominent than might other- 
wise happen. The comic, melo-dramatic, and senti- 
mental styles, alternately represented by Meyerbeer 
in this part, enabled M. Faure to produce a very 
marked impression on the audience. He was com- 
pelled to repeat the beautiful air, “Sei vendicata 
assai.” which he delivered with an impassioned 
feeling that created a perfect furore amongst the 
audience. M. Faure’s success was complete; and if 
he appears to as much advantage in other parts, our 
Italian Opera may boast of having made a most 
valuable acquisition. 

The Dinorah of Madame Miolan Carvalho has 
been more than once described; yet her acting and 
singing last night were even more perfect than on 
her former appearances. In her hands Dinorah 
becomes a living, interesting, and thoroughly fasci- 
nating human being, instead of the sham fairy 
which she might be taken for, were she not per- 
sonated by one who knows so well how to ally the 
romantic with the real, giving animation and life 
to an ideal so far from nature that it requires the 
most artistic simplicity to bring it into a tangible 
form. The exquisite lullaby, ~ Si, carina, dorm’ in 
pace,” was sung to perfection; and the famous 
shadow-song, “Ombra leggéra,” a masterpiece of 
brilliant and facile vocalisation, created such 
enthusiasm, that the last movement of the air was 
repeated by unanimous desire, the applause of the 
audience being redoubled at the conclusion. Signor 


| Gardoni, as Corentino, once more proved how a 


small uninteresting part can become of the greatest 
importance in a lyric drama, when sung by a 


| charming voice, and acted with care. 


Mademoiselle Sylvia, as principal goatherd, suf- 
fered too much from nervousness (this being her 
first appearance), that it was scarcely fair to Judge 
of her merit, and we will keep our judgment for a 
better opportunity. The second goatherd, Mdlle. 
Rapazzini, never made her appearance, and was 
replaced by a chorister; in consequence of which 
the beautiful duet (act iii.), “Sui prati tut’ in 
fior,” was omitted. 

The opera closed with the beautiful chorus, 
“ Santa “Maria,” which brought down the curtain 
amid lgud applause, only to be appeased by the 
re-appearance of the principal performers. We had 
once more the pleasure of hearing the National 
Anthem sung with that half-earnest, half-jocose 
emphasis peculiar to foreigners who attempt to sing 
in English, and from which Madame Miolan 
| Carvalho is not more exempt than the rest of her 





countrywomen. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

When the announcement was made that Mr. E. T. 
Smith had removed his operatic company from this 
theatre to Her Majesty’s, it might reasonably have 
been predicted that Easter Monday would have passed 
without the walls of “ Old Drury ” echoing with the 
applause cf holiday folk in search of amusement. 
Contrary, however, to all expectation, we find that 
aa English Opera Company have established them- 
selves here under the able management of Dr. Pech. 
Assisted by a good company of sterling English 
singers, and an orchestra of fifty performers, he in- 
augurated his enterprise with Mr. Wallace’s opera 
of “ Maritana,” which was first produced at this 
theatre in 1845, and has since preserved its popu- 
larity unimpared. 

A ballet comique called the “Spanish Dancers, 
or, Two too Many,” in which Mr. Flexmore and his 
wife, known to all patrons of the stage as Madame 
Auriol, were the leading dancers, concluded the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Considering the great demand which must now 
exist for proficient musicians, we were greatly sur- 
prised to see so large an amount of musical talent 
enlisted into the band of the new managemeut. In 
its ranks we observed M. Lavigne, one of the 
Belgian importations of the late M. Jullien, an oboist 
of deserved eminence ; Mr. Tyler, a clarionetist, with 
a tone scarcely inferior to that of Mr. Lazarus; Mr. 
Svendsen, principal flute of the Crystal Palace band ; 
associated with Signor Antonio Minasi, one of the 
most experienced flautists before the public; the 
brothers Hennen, excellent violinists ; Mr. Beresford, 
a capital player on the double bass; and other per- 
formers of decided ability. Dr. Pech, the entre- 
préneur, himself presided in the orchestra, and a 
very effective performance of the overture augured 
well for what was to follow. The principal singers 
were Miss Dyer, to whom was allotted the part of 
Maritana, Miss Emma Heywood, who played 
Lazarillo the page, Mr. Durand (Don Jose), Mr. 
Henry Haigh (Don Ceasar de Bazan), and Mr. 
Borrani, the King of Spain, whose impersonation of 
that august though erring potentate differs now 

very little in its salient characteristics from what it 
was fifteen years ago, when “ Maritana” first gave an 
earnest of Mr. Wallace’s success in operatic composi- 
tion. 

These, together with some tolerably competent per- 
formers in the subordinate parts, gave a very fair and 
in several instance highly satisfactory representation 
of his work. To such an extent was the audience 
gratified, that no less than five pieces were unani- 
mously encored, viz.: “ Alas, those chimes” (Laza- 
rillo), very sweetly sung by Miss Emma Heywood, 
who has a fine-toned mezzo-soprano voice, with some 
legitimate contralto notes; the trio “Turn on, Old 
Time” (Don Cesar, Don José, and Lazarillo); 
“Yes, let me like a soldier fall” (Don Cesar), 
which Mr. Haigh delivered with appropriately mar- 
tial enthusiasm ; “ There is a flower that bloometh” 

(Don Cesar), a ballad that afforded the same pro- 
mising vocalist an opportunity of exhibiting his 
telling voice and earnest expression in a totally op- 
posite and much more attractive style ; and “ Scenes 
that are brightest” (Maritana), sung by Miss Dyer 
with irreproachable taste and feeling. Many other 
passages were loudly applauded, and none more 
deservedly so than the fortune-telling scene “ Pretty 
Gitana,” set by Mr. Wallace in his most sparkling 
manner ; and both sung and acted with such spirit, 
as to elicit unqualified approval for Miss Dyer, 
whose rendering of the romance, “’Tis the harp in 
the air” (act i.), was equally happy, and deserved 
an encore just as much as the song that later in 
the evening more completely hit the sympathies 
of her hearers. The concerted pieces and finales 
were on the whole well executed; and the rondo- 
Jinale, “ With rapture glowing,” sang by the prima 
donna of the evening, brought the opera to an end 
amid reiterated applause. 

“The Spanish Dancers” was principally instru- 
mental in exhibiting the admirable talents of Mr. 
Flexmore, whose parody of Perea Nena gained uni- 
versal approbation. There were several pas seu/s and 
= ensemble, and, among the most entertaining, a 

lero and a comic dance, by Mr. Flexmore and 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


The programme provided by the management 

of the Monday Evening Concerts was in every 

way suited to the tastes of the miscellaneous 

audience which collected within the walls of St. 

James’s Hall on Easter Monday. With the ex- 

ception of Dussek’s admirable sonata in B flat for 

piano and violin (played by Mr. Lindsay Sloper 

apd M. Sainton) it was entirely devoted to the 

compositions of English masters. The choir of 
the London and Madrigal Union, under the direc- 

tion of Mr. Land, gave a madrigal from Mr. Mac- 

farren’s Charles the Second ; Horsley’s glee, “ By 

Celia’s arbour:” and Bishop’s “Blow gentle 
gales ;” the first two being encored. Mr. Sims 
Reeves introduced three songs, two of which, “In 
vain I would forget,” from Mr. Henry Smart’s 
Bertha, and “ Lovely maiden,” from Mr. Balfe’s 
Rose of Castile, he was compelled by unanimous 
desire to repeat ; the third, “ I wander by my dear 
one’s door,” one of Mr. T. L. Hatton’s most recent 
and graceful compositions, was not so effectively 
given. Mr. Santley was no less successful in two 
songs—Mr. Wallace’s “ Bell-ringer,’ and a set- 
ting of Shelley’s dirge, “ Rough wind that moanest 
loud,” both applauded to theecho. To conclude, 
Miss Eyles, an esteemed member of the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union, besides assisting in the 
glees, sang Mr. G. A. Osborne’s graceful air, 
“The Dewdrop and the Rose,” and “ Near 
Woodstock Town,” one of the oldest and quaint- 
est ditties published by Mr. Chappell in his work 
on our national ballad music. 

The instrumental programme included Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s clever quartet in G, for stringed 
instruments (M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, 
and Signor Piatti); Mr. Macfarren’s masterly 
tric in E, for piano and wind instruments (Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, M. Sainton, and Signor Piatti) ; 
and Professor Bennett’s “musical sketches,” for 
pianoforte alone, entitled The Lake, the Mill- 
stream, and the Fountain (Mr. Lindsay Sloper), 
which were all listened to with attention, and 
applauded with enthusiasm. Mr. Benedict ac- 
companied in his usual able manner. 





THE DRAMA, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


As Mr. Tom Taylor's comedy, the “Overland 
Route,” has shown no symptoms of decline in 
popular estimation, the enterprising manager of 
this theatre was perfectly justified in adding it to 
the entertainment provided for his Easter patrons. 
A romance, entitled the “ Pilgrim of Love,” founded 
upon the story of Prince Ahmed al Kamel in 
Washington Irving’s tale of the “ Alhambra,” fol- 
lowed. Its author, Mr. H. J. Byron, by a graceful 
interpretation of an Oriental idea, has succeeded in 
establishing a position somewhat above that gained 
by him in burlesque writing, and has proved that he 
is not wanting in a poetic vein, which promises well 
for future triumphs in this style of dramatic com- 
position. 

Prince Ahmed is the son of a Moorish King of 
Granada, imprisoned by his father in the Generalife 
Palace, and entrusted to a sage named Ehen Bonab- 
ben, who is forbidden under pain of death to make 
the Prince acquainted in any manner with the 
passion of love. A prediction that love will cause 
great danger to the heir of Granada is the cause of 
his incarceration, and, of course, the pains taken to 
guard the young gentleman prove utterly abortive. 
Eben Bonabben refrains from discoursing on’ the 
forbidden theme; but, unfortunately, in his desire 
to amuse the Prince, he instructs him in the language 
of birds, and the feathered warblers are loud in their 
expositions of the tender passion. A dove, who had 
become the Prince’s confidant, tells him of a lovely 
princess, and so describes her beauty, that he is in- 
duced to write to her, and entrust the missive to its 
care. The lady sends back by the same messenger 
her portrait ; but on its homeward track the bird is 
shot and falls lifeless at the feet of Ahmed. In ig- 
norance of her address, and with the portrait as his 
only clue, he sets forth under the guidance of a sage 





Madame Auriol. 






















































































him to a raven; and the raven refers him to a parrot, 
who at once recognises the it as that of the 
Princess Aldegonda of Toledo. Towards the ancient 
city the Prince at once directs his steps, and employs 
the parrot as his ambassador to the Princess, who, 
like himself, has been shut up by a stern parent in 
a splendid palace, so as to be debarred from all 
communication with mankind. She has treasured 
the letter brought to her by the ill-starred dove, and 
informs the parrot that she is to be released on the 
morrow, the seventeenth anniversary of her birthday, 
and that her hand will be bestowed upon the victor at. 
a tournament held by her father, the King of Toledo. 
These tidings sound dismally in the ears of the 
Prince, for he has never been trained to the use of 
arms ; but the owl conducts him to a cavern, where 
he finds a suit of magic armour and a magic steed, 
the virtue of which will compensate for all deficien- 
cies. He presents himself at the lists; but the King 
of Toledo being a Christian allows none but Chris- 
tians to contend for the hand of his Fdaughter—a 
provision which prevents Ahmed, as a Moslem, from 
taking part in the tournament. Ridiculed by the 
knights present, he attempts to resent their insults. 
Losing all control over his magic horse, he over- 
throws everybody, including the Aing himself, and 
eventually escapes to the cave whence he had issued 
all armed for the fight. In the meanwhile the mis- 
fortunes of the “ Pilgrim of Love,” as Aimed calls 
himself, have caused Aldegonda to fall seriously ill ; 
and her royal father issues a proclamation to the 
effect that he will reward with the richest jewel in 
his treasury any physician who will effect the cure 
of his darling child. A/Amed presents himself in 
disguise, and the Princess, who recognises him at 
once. recovers her good looks. For his reward, thus 
fairly earned, Ahmed claims a piece of carpet which 
once belonged to King Solomon and is endowed 
with wondrous virtue. On this magic carpet, as on 
a flying steed, he flies with the Princess to his own 
kingdom. 

The poetry of the tale has been fully caught by 
Mr. Fenton and his assistants. Every scene is a 
striking landscape or an elaborate Moorish interior, 
while the journey of A/med from Granada to Toledo 
is represented by a moving panorama, comprising 
views of Seville and Cordova. Mrs. Buckingham 
White both looked and acted the Moorish Prince ; 
while Miss M. Ternan and Mr. Compton, as Alde- 
degonda and the King of Toledo, well earned their 
share of the applause which followed the descent of 
the curtain. 


THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Notwithstanding the mediocre success which has 
attended Mr. Harris in the management of this 
theatre, he is sufficiently sanguine to anticipate an 
increased — from the public by a more 
into the track of his talented predecessor. He has, 
therefore, inaugurated his second season by the en- 
gagement of Mr. Phelps, and proposes once more 
to make the Princess’s the home of the legitimate 

ma. 

The piece selected for the opening night was the 
“Man of the World,” in which Mr. Phelps imper- 
sonated Sir Pertinax MacSycophant with all the 
peculiar unctiousness which has made him un- 
equalled in the character. Every point told well 
upon his audience, who appeared thoroughly to 
enter into the spirit of the play. The hearty “call’ 
which brought him before the curtain, at the termi- 
nation of the performance, will, we trust, be the 
prelude to great triumphs in his new sphere, and 
the commencement of better times for Mr. Harris. 

A comic adaptation of Mr. Barnett’s opera of “ The 
Mountain Sylyh,” under the title of “ The pyiph ide,” 
was the second novelty of the evening. Mr. Brough 
has managed, by the admixture of numerous puns 
to the original libretto, to give a freshness to the 
piece that is wanting in the opera ‘itself, although 
he has completely destroyed its poetic element. 
Miss C. Leclereq was the Sylph, and by her graceful 
acting almost made us say— 

“ Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens.” 

Miss Louise Keeley sang some of Mr. Barnett’s 
airs with great taste and feeling. The piece may 











owl in search of the fair one. owl introduces 


be pronounced a decided success. 
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THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Messrs. Robson and Emden know so well the 
tendency of the popular taste, that there is very 
little occasion for them to change their programme 
even on such a night as last Monday. ‘Tom 
Noddy’s Secret,” “Unele Zachary,” and “ B.B.” 
were the pieces selected for the amusement of their 
visitors ; who, judging from the plaudits which 
echoed through the oe as the curtain fell after 
each piece, thoroughly appreciated the fine acting 
of Mr. Robson, and the cordial support he re- 
ceived from his “collaborateurs.” It is a note- 
worthy fact, especially in times when it is the 
fashion to bemoan the decline of the drama, that 
this house is so well attended, that the musicians 
have surrendered the orchestra to afford increased 
accommodation to the audience, and have taken 
up a position under the stage. 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

The expiration of Madame Celeste’s short season 
has given place to another management, which 
appears to have entered upon its duties with a view, 
if we may so term it, of producing a “spectacle.” 
Whatever may or may not be the merits of the 
burlesque of the “Forty Thieves,” written by seven 
members of the Savage Club, the very fact of its 
haying been played in the presence of Royalty 
would ensure it a favourable reception from a 
crowded house. This was the case on Monday night. 
An opportunity was also given to those who delight 
in comparisons to see how the same subject would 
be treated by professional actors and by amateurs. 
On the present occasion Miss Lydia Thompson was 
the Captain of the “ Forty Thieves;” and her dance 
in the cavern, before the assembled brigands, and a 
burlesqued sword-combat with her rebel lieutenant, 
Hassara (Mr. Emery),“excited a furore, not only 
among the lawless band, but also among the 
audience. Mr. J. Neville was Ali Baba, played by 
Mr, Byron at the Savage Club performance; Cogia 
Baba was Miss Eliza Travers (played by Mir. 
Talfourd); and Morgiana was Mr. S. Calhaem 
Gost by Mr. R. B. Brough). Miss Clara St. 

made a pretty Ganem, and Miss Kate Saxon 
was an unexceptionable Mirza. Mr. Tilbury was 
unctiously humorous as the cobbler Mustapha, 
and Mr. ’s Morgiana diverting. The 
thieves were represented by the corps de ballet ; and 
by their evolutions contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the piece. “Many of the jokes were too fine 
drawn to elicit the appreciation of an Easter 
audience, but the broader hits met with an hilarious 
welcome. 

The opening and concluding pieces, entitled 
“Next of Kin,” and the “Middy Ashore,” deserve 
no special mention ; the latter only serving to intro- 
duce Miss Lydia Thompson in a sailor’s hornpipe. 


THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Mr. Chatterton is determined to give his theatre 
a status in the Metropolis that it has not had for 
years. His speech at the conclusion of last season 
was self-congratulatory ; his opening of this, so far 
as the Easter fare is concerned, highly promising. 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham, whose “ Virginius” in- 
a ted the new management, has been again 
ed upon to contribute a novelty, and has 
chosen for comic illustration Victor Hugo's 
y of “Lucrezia Borgia.” The only critical 
departure from the original text is, that the con- 
cluding scene is one of happiness, and not one of 
woe. Although we miss some of the old faces of 
last season, and hear of their engagements elsewhere, 
the company was sufficiently strong to enable Mr. 
Chatterton to cast the a without doing an 
injustice to its author. Mr. Charles Young repre- 
sented, in his most laughable style, Lucrezia; Miss 
Wyndham made a smart Gennaro, and Miss Ranoe 
looked a wicked Duke. The scenery and dresses 
were quite in keeping with the period; while the 
ion of the music of izetti’s opera added 
considerably to the general effect. Among the new 
engagements we remark Miss Clara Morgan, a very 
clever danseuse, whose dancing was of a most pro- 
mising kind. The evening concluded with a farce 
by Mr. Howard Pau!, entitled, “A Change of 
System,” in which Miss Murray and Mr. Robinson, 
late of Sadler’s Wells, sustained the principal parts. 





THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A melodrama always finds favour with an 
Adelphi audience, especially such a one as collects 
within its walls on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Webster had not far to go to find a piece 
which would in every way meet its taste. The 
Dead Heart, notwithstanding sixty-two nights of 
uninterrupted success, was again produced, need 
we say, to fill the house to suffocation with eager 
listeners. 

To the gloomy episode of the guillotine, which 
finishes the career of Robert Landry (Mr. 
Webster), succeeded Mr. Planché’s extravaganza 
of “ The Fair One with the Golden Locks,” which, 
though written some years ago, and performed on 
almost every stage in London, was almost as good 
asnew. King Lachrymoso found a good repre- 
sentative in Mr. Toole, always great in burlesque. 
Miss Woolgar made an elegant Graceful, the 
minstrel. Queen Lucidora was charmingly per- 
sonated by Miss Emily Thorne; and every one 
was glad when, King Lachrymoso dying, she was 
enabled to bestow her hand upon the brave and 
handsome Graceful. The last scene, “The Floral 
Home of Revolving Pillars,” was a brilliant pic- 
ture, and every way calculated to uphold the 
prestige of Adelphi effects. 


THE STRAND THEATRE. 


A burlesque founded on the “ Miller and his 
Men” formed the Easter novelty at this little 
theatre, and owes its success nota little to the 
fine comic vein which ran through the whole of 
Miss Saunders’s impersonation of the renowned 
Grindorf, whose dread deeds several rising gener- 
ations of playgoers have shuddered at, and who 
becomes so droll a stage villain when sketched by 
that lady, that nobody who has seen him in his 
new character can for the future recognise his 
ancient pretensions to the tragic. The well-known 
story is followed pretty closely. Among the re- 
vivals the most effective is that of Ravina, 
the miller’s “ neglected one,” a lady whose slightly 
dilapidated charms are made the worst of by Mr. 
James Rogers; Mr. James Bland was Kelmar, 
“ the oppressively virtuous elderly cottager,” father 
of the heroine, Miss Simpson the travelling Count, 
with attendant tiger, capitally up made by Miss 
Marie Wilton. Mr. J. Clarke enacts the peasant 
lover, and Miss Bufton the village belle. With 
this strong cast it is hardly necessary to say that 
“The Miller and his Men” does not flag, and 
that the fun is uproarious. The names of the 
authors (Mr. F. Talfourd and Mr. H. J. Byron) 
also give full assurance that of verbal quips and 
eranks there is no lack. The piece is full of puns, 
some of them of rather a doubtful kind; but as the 
two authors were called upon the stage after the 
performance, and made their bows amid applause, 
we must pardon their encroachment on the rules 
of Lindley Murray, and style their licence “poetic.” 
The dances introduced during this burlesque were 
vigorous ; the songs rather unrefined ; and the last 
scene, although m no way connected with the 
piece, at least brought it to a conclusion in a 
blaze of dazzling light. 


ASTLEY’S. 

Had Easter Monday passed with Astley’s closed 
against the sight-seeing crowd, we feel assured that 
many among them would have exclaimed, “ Ah! 
times are changed,” and with a sight, bemoaning 
the glories of 1 oto and the brilliant scenes in 
the circle, which have given this house a world-wide. 
fame, would have wended their way from the Trans- 
pontine region, doubting whether amelioration was, 
a necessary consequence upon progression. Hap- 
pily, then, for those who calculated upon an even- 
ing’s amusement at the old seat of equestrianism 
that it has not been allowed to remain long without 
a management. Under the able guidance of its 
former proprietor, Mr. Batty, it has again entered 
upon a period of successful, and we trust, remune- 
rative productions. The “History of a Flag,” 
translated from the French “ L’Histoire d'un 
Drapeau,” was selected for the Easter novelty. Both 
as the completeness of the mise-en-scéne and 
the sterling quality of the acting, little could be 





desired. The principal points were sustained by 
Messrs. Holloway, Belmore, Carle, and Harris, while 
the honours accorded to the first were shared de- 
servingly by Miss Elphick and Miss Mason. At 
the fall of the curtain the enterprising manager 
made his bow to the audience amid renewed marks 
of appreciation of his efforts to please. A farce 
entitled the “ Married Bachelor,” concluded a most 
entertaining evening. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Easter Monday is sure to attract thousands to the 
Crystal Palace. The Directors had accordingly 
made every preparation to receive them, so far as 
the backward state of the season would permit. Of 
course the feature of the day was the singing of 
Piccolomini, who in “ Batti, batti,” and “I dreamt 
that I dwelt,” was listened to with rapt attention, 
and applauded enthusiastically. By the aid of the 
united performances of the bands of the Palace 
and Coldstream Guards, and some excellent 
organ performances by Mr. Coward, the day 
was got through well enough, and between 
the Fine Arts Courts and Tropical Depart- 
ment there seemed plenty to see and he pleased 
with. The Fine Arts Courts, too, seem growing more 
and more popular with each succeeding year. 
beautiful China and Glass Court, lately belonging 
to Mr. Hawkins, has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Barcinott and Banfield, who have now en- 
tirely rearranged its collection of fine-art works in 
glass and porcelain ; so that it still forms, as hereto- 
fore, one of the chief attractions of the building. 
The Ceramic Court has been enriched during the 
winter with some of Mintont’s superb reproductions 
of the majolica, together with some exquisite speci- 
mens of the manufacture for which the Royal 
Worcester Works have attained a world-wide fame. 
Alderman Copeland’s artistic productions are also 
fully represented. No Court attracted greater 
crowds during the day ; none more amply repaid a 
detailed examination. 

The “Elijah” performance takes place on Friday, 
May 4, instead of Wednesday, May 2, as at first 
advertised in the programme for the season. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 

We are glad to see that this so-deservingly a place 
of amusement and instruction was well patronised 
last Monday. Judging from the many shillings that 
dropped into the money-takers till during the day, 
there appears to be every evidence of its gaining 
popularity with the sight-seeing public. 

Dr. Bachhoffner had not forgotten to make due 
preparations for his guests; and if novelty and 
variety please, then, indeed, must they have left 
well contented with the fare that was provided for 
them. From twelve till five in the day the round of 
amusement went on; and when at the hour of seven 
the doors were again thrown open, the waiting 
crowd found the indefatigable officials ever ready to 
assist in enabling them to pass a happy three hours. 

The Misses Terry gave their popular drawing-room 
entertainment, which, with its lively dialogue and 
easy impersonation of character, promises to have a 
long run. The St. George’s choir sang some ad- 
mirable glees and madrigals with considerable taste ; 
while, to those who on such occasions prefer to enter 
into the paths of science, the learned manager 
lectured on its general principles, illustrating his 
remarks with a variety of brilliant and appropriate 
experiments. In addition to these sources of 
attraction, there was a set of new dissolving vie 
with vocal illustrations ; a lecture on magic, mo 
and physical; the exhibition of the new oxyhydrogen 
microscope ; and gallery of stereoscopic and photo- 
graphic pictures of the best kind. But the great 
novelty of the evening was Mr. Foster's sketches of 
character, a salmagundi of whimsical oddities ; 
rarely, though sometimes met with in actual life, 
though occasionally fgund beneath its surface, and 
always popular on the stage. Space will not permit 
oux enumerating the eccentricities taken off by that 
gentleman ; suffice it to say that, all were duly ap- 
preciated. Besides all this, the old properties of the 
Colosseum, the Panoramas of Lisbon, London, and 
Paris were open; and for those who love the 
romantic, the Swiss Chalet, and the Water-fall in 
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full play, afforded a good opportunity for indulging 
in their favourite bias. In short, nothing was left 
undone to amuse the visitors to this omnium gatherum 
and cheapest sight in London. 


GREAT GLOBE. 


The popularity of thisplace of amusement ebbs and 
flows with the political vicissitudes of the external 
world. Let a dispute arise between any of the 
great Powers respecting boundaries or maritime 
rights, then there are hundreds who flock to the 
Great Globe to study localities, and to receive half- 
an-hour’s instruction from the prepared-for-any- 
emergency-political-or-geographical lecturer. Al- 
though unprepared to meet his visitors with a 
host of novelties, Mr. Wylde felt that the merits of 
his exhibition would be sure to attract many of the 
holiday folk. He was not mistaken. The tour of the 
Rhine, one of the oldest of the dioramas, still main- 
tained its position as a popular favourite ; and as the 
audience were made to pass by easy travelling the 
quaint old city of Rotterdam, the Drachenfels, 
Mayence, Worms, Strasburgh, and Bodensee, thence 
up to the very sources of the Rhine in the Swiss Alps, 
many a wish was expressed that Continental touring 
was within the limits of all purses. The dioramas of 
China, of India, and of Italy met with as much favour 
as when they were first presented to the public. In 
the course of the day good lectures were given on 
Savoy and Morocco ; so that there was something to 
please all tastes ; and throughout the audiences were 
entertained in a manner which left nothing to be 
desired. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S-PARK. 


Notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, 
the Zoological Gardens have been thronged with a 
health-seeking multitude throughout the week. 
During the winter considerable additions and altera- 
tions have been made in the menagerie. There are 
a pair of fine cub lions, a lion and lioness, bred in 
the gardens, with litters of young leopards, pumas, 
wolves, and cheetas, also born in this country. A 
pair of whale-headed storks, from the Blue Nile, 

ve been added to the birds ; and the gigantic sala- 
mander of Japan occupies the cage where, last year, 
the bullfrog preyed on his smaller brethren. In 
venomous reptiles the collection seems to have suf- 
fered slightly during the past severe winter, the deadly 
Morocco snake having disappeared, with both the 
puff-adders, and all but one of the vicious Egyptian 
cobras. The great python, is, however, with his 
numerous compeers, in a robust state, and growing 
larger every week. Some Australian squirrels and 
small deer, some interesting specimens have been 
added. 





Burrorp’s PanoraMa.—To the lovers of scenic 
effect Burford’s Panorama is always a place of resort, 
and generally well repays a visit. The attendance 
last Monday comprised a select intellectual few, who 
could not have failed to have been delighted with 
the new Panorama of Venice, lately added to the 
pictures of Canton and the Righi Kulm. The whole 
exhibition is worthy of popular support. 


Mapame Tussavup’s Exnipition always has been 
and, we doubt not, always will be popular with the 
masses. Monday proved no exception to this rule, 
and the waxworks in all their departments were 
crowded. Obituary relics and phrenological horrors 
were alike examined with an eager curiosity to see 
and know all ; but the latter appear to have excited 
the greater amount of interest. Among other addi- 
tions made to the general exhibition, is the Historical 
Gallery of the Line of English Monarchs, which, 
though at present only shown down to Rufus, is 
complete even to her present Majesty. This will 
prove a most attractive addition to the collection, 
and one which in interest must be as lasting as the 
celebrated groups of Napoleon and his Generals, and 


Mary Queen of Scots. 








Sm Jouy Franxuix.—It is stated that a subscrip- 
tion, limited te one shilling, has been commenced in 
Hobart Town, Tasmania, for the purpose of erectin 
atablet to the memory of the late Sir John Franklin, 
in St. David’s Cathedral, in that city. 








FINE ARTS. 





ART IN EDINBURGH.—No. 3. 


Tue sea-kings of the Academy are E. T. Crawford, 
R.S.A. and W. F. Vallance; and there is much to 
admire in both, much freshness, much force, much 
beauty ; but in both an indescribable want of mas- 
siveness of colour, which all great sea-pieces require 
whether the sea be “ frowning at the wild and windy 
sky, or sleeping in sunlit ease.” Stanfield’s early 
paintings have grander colour than his later 
works ; moreover, there is more singleness of idea in 
them. Turner's “Shipwreck,” “Témeéraire,” and 
“ Calais Harbour” are instances of this great breadth 
of handling and richness of colour. Mr. Crawford 
has some breadth and fine tone in his sea-pieces ; but 
he forgets the beauty of sky, and the influence 
it sheds on water. He does not remember mar- 
vellous gleams of purple, green, and yellow, that 
chase one another over the face of the sea, likea 
smile of sunshine over lands rich in pasture, forest, 
and corn. There is much monotony of colour in 
Mr. Crawford’s pictures, but his waves have motion 
and strength. His rocks are iron. His waves have 
also form—not that regularity which reminds us so 
forcibly of the Englishman’s boast, that Britannia rules 
the waves; but the marvellous changeability peculiar 
to waves, and to all nature’s most beautiful phenomena. 
Witness his “ Lee Shore” (337), in which the faults 
and merits we have enumerated are well exampled. 
“Canty Bay” (246) and “Poole, Dorsetshire” 
(181), by the same artist, charm by their feeling of 
repose and their warmth of colour. Quiet thoughts 
rise at eventide, and tender memories come trooping 
back; such are the suggestions conveyed by 
these pictures. But they please from a happy 
faultlessness rather than from any singular merit. 
Mr. Crawford is clever in his landscapes (108 and 
386), but his talent decidedly lies in sea-painting. 

Mr. Vallance shows many faults and merits, in 
common with Mr. Crawford, and one might conjec- 
ture that he had been a disciple at the feet of this 
master; but this is mere conjecture. “The Com- 
bat” (233) is fresh and masterly. The huge wave 
that is raising such a mighty back will soon break in 
thunder. The sky is cheerfully painted, and has a 
genuine look of nature about it. The foreground is 
careless, and the ships want force, but the tout en- 
semble is striking. His “Coaster” (245) is fresh 
and breezy, but “The Sound of a Mill” (476) is 
careless and smudgy. 

“The Rocks after a Gale,” A. Perigal, A. (539). 
Very few artists have either the talent or the care- 
fulness to paint good foregrounds. Mr. Perigal 
falls under this category. The sky is clearing up 
for a fine day, after the roughness of the night. A 
purple bank of cloud, miles away to sea, throws a 
purple shadow on the waters, indicative of what a 
night it has been, and what dirty weather there still 
may be. All this is very good; but the foreground is 
hasty work, the rocks are badly executed, and the 
figures indifferent ; the near waves break a little too 
regularly, and the wreck has too much grey about 
it; but when there is a good sky, and a suggestive 
distance, sticks and stones may be forgiven. 

‘* Winter in Glencoe ;’ C. E. Johnston. 540. 
Yes, and very cold it is too—great-coat-and-com- 





distorted nothing by artistic alteration: he 
found a scene of nature’s grandeur and beauty, 
and has rendered its grandeur and its beauty with 
truth and faithfulness. This is the nobility of 
Pre-Raphaelitism ; not the throwing away of pre- 
cious labour and golden time on the transcript of 
a quickset hedge alive with thorns, or the fac- 
simile of a heap of pebbles like eggs in a basket. 
Mr. Johnston is, we understand, a young artist. 
If he paints a succession of pictures with the 
same power and with the experience which comes 
with years, he may live to see the day when Eng- 
land and Scotland shall ring with his praise! e 
call this one of the most remarkable pictures in 
the academy. 

“Sheep Shearing;” George Harvey. Very 
pleasant clouds trailing their white garments 
across a deep-blue sky—lofty hills with grateful 
colour lurking about them—figures irreproachable 
for delicacy of touch—and a look of harmony 
about the whole picture; but power is wanted 
every where—there is too much of the manipulative 
faculty displayed. We find the same fault in Mr. 
Harvey’s illustration of Burns’s “ Auld 
Syne.” They are very pleasant “illustrations,” 
have engraved well; but there is the element 
of power wanted, without which no work of art 
can pretend to greatness, though we hardly think 
they deserve the deep damnation of ‘ Iconoclast.’ 

“Michael Angelo and Urbino;” Jas. Eckford 
Lander, R.S.A..553. Whenever any attempt is 
made in what the artist deems a good cause, we 
feel sorry to give blame when ithas not resulted in 
success ; but, nevertheless, we must think aloud— 
and honesty is indispensable in such a slight matter 
as & review no less in the custody of millions. 
Mr. Eckford Lander has evidently tried to paint 
a noble scene with grand simplicity ; the “ wish was 
father to the thought,” but the action is a foundling. 
oes of Michael a 
ought to be the im ive scene, i i 
both from a historical Des will as a circumstantial 
point of view; but the painting of this scene has 
failed either to interest or impress us. There is a 
want of grief in Michael Angelo’s countenance, and 
a want of drawing in his figure, The room is far too 
bare and cheerless, though we by no means advocate 
a gaudy cheerfulness in scenes like these. The 
colour is not pure, and the nt of the 
drapery inartistic to a degree. There is too much of 
that dirty brick colour clinging to, not indicating 
the various textures; but, halte /a, this is blame 
enough. We praise the intention of the picture 
most highly, because it shews that the artist has 
notions of his own, andintends to battle forthem; but 
yet it is by keeping a little within the limits of any 
school or sect, rather than over-stripping them, that 
success is generally elaborated ; for success requires 
working out, like anything else that is valuable, 
and is no will-o’-the-wisp. We shall look forward 
with great interest to Mr. Eckford Lander’s pictures 
of next spring, for there is plenty in him, only that 
plenty wants guidance and experience. 

“ A Beggar Girl;” Graham Gilbert, R.S.A, 174, 
A quiet face, charming for its modesty and dejected 
looks, a real case of distress this, for she has not 
lived on begging from her youth up, judging from 
a certain delicateness of complexion and timidity of 
form. The flesh tint is good, the drapery simply 
and well adapted to the subject, the colour sober. 
What Mr. Gilbert means by transcribing Sir Charles 


| , es k Girl” (284 e at a loss to 
forter weather—yet a still cold withal. The glen is | ees ee eae 


understand. “Portrait of Adam Black, Esq.” (160) 


very quiet. To the left rise gently outlined hills | is a fair study of character, but nothing more. Mr. 
whose summits are hoary with winter, and whose | Gilbert will never burn his fingers by venturing on 
forms the snow envelopes as with a winding-sheet. | on any great extremes, yet he is a pleasant artist to 
In the distant far-away is a chain of hills, blue, | amateurs and others. 


purple, and grey, cutting clear against the cold | 


We have already taken notice of Macnee, giving 


frosty sky. A broad shadow stretches its wings | as an example the portrait of a lady. Our words 


from a heathery eminence on the right to half way | are feeble echoes of our feelings 


ing this pic- 


up the mountain on the left. Everything is in- | ture, but Daniel Macnee can paint other things be- 


tertsely calm. 
ground that never spake.” 
foreground shows an amber mirror broken by one 
white streak. Tufts of withered grass and frozen | 


A shadow “passes over the idle | sides sweet womanly faces. Look at Alexander 
One little pool in the | Morison, Esq. (302.) What force there is here! 
What perfect ease! 
the body would be vigorous in action. The sitter 


The eye is full of thought: 


heather show how hard a winter it has been, and | isa gentleman. The colour is powerful, and the 


yet not a winter of storms. 


The artist cannot be | accessories suitable. 


The richness of the tablecloth 


praised too highly for such a work as this. He | adds greatly to the effect. The whole picture is 


has worked perseveringly and humbly. He has’ broadly and grandly painted. 
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Hanging next to it is a portrait of Sir Arthur 
Halket, Bart. (292), by Sir Sohn Watson Gordon, 
P.RS.A. R.A. Very good it is too. There isa 
quiet, gentlemanly air about him that is quite irre- 
sistible. Sir Arthur stands in a comfortable attitude, 
and has not bedizened himself in the glories of full 
regimentals. This picture is quite a relief to the 
eye after the fiery gentiemen in still more fiery 
coats. One day, wandering in an exhibition of pic- 
tures, we mistook a goodly flock of these for a 
general conflagration, and were going to shout 
“fire,” but, on second sight, perceived it was only a 
collection of young ensigns in hot uniforms. To 
paint a gentleman you must be a gentleman, is the 
slight alteration of a common saying ; and a single 

lance at the portraits of D. Macnee and Sir John 
Watson Gordon would soon set all inquiries on that 
point at rest. 


H. Cameron sends us a most truthful bit of nature 
in the shape of a tired child, “ Little Helen” (414). 
She is evidently returning from school. The 
weather is warm, and she is a little fagged with un- 
ravelling the mysteries of pothooks and hangers, 
grammar and geography—her arms droop most 
tiredly at her sides, :and her bonnet-strings have 
been left in a state of luxurious untidiness. The 
position is natural, the expression good, and the 
colour, though a little weak, does not offend the eye 

infully. His “Lady Clare” is a graceful figure ; 

ut the colour is very indifferent, both in the lands- 
cape and in the figure. The right arm is faulty 
drawing. 

McTaggart is fond of children we see. His pic- 
tures remind us of W. Hunt, the great water- 
colourist. Both choose rustic subjects, and the 
handling and colour of both is in some way similar, 
though Hunt is the greatest humourist. “ Retribu- 
tion” :(349)—a young architect in tears over the 
ruins of a small brick building. A big boy with 
bare legs has created this downfall. The architect’s 
big brother interferes, and intends to illustrate most 
strikingly how the bare legged youth has violated all 
the canons of the truthful aud the beautiful. The 
architect’s sister is giving an animated description 
of the assault and battery; and the only sensible 
being of the whole party is a little fellow who has 
neither tears to shed, blows to strike, nor words to 
animate, but hands to work, and is silently bent on 
restoring the fallen ruins. This is a very charming 
little story, and humorously told ; and because it 
treats of low life, it is not for that reason in the least 

. A few portraits which shall be nameless 
do illustrate the vulgar to a hideous extent, though 
they are portraits of ladies and gentlemen. 

M. Taggart’s “ Past and Present” (159) possesses 
merit, but the drawing is defective in some of the 
figures. The tall girl with the foot of a giantess 
is not in the mesial plane, and the boy’s arm in the 
foreground is badly foreshortened ; but the rest of 
the figure, and the a of his companion’s head, 
are both inimitable. We do not like the colour of 
his distant landscape. 

Alexander Fraser, A., turns out his portfolio of 
sketches, selects those he judges to be the most 
striking, puts a quaint A. running after an F. in the 
corner, frames them, and sends them as specimens 
of his powers. As sketches they are clever: a cer- 
tain freedom of handling about them; but there is 
a cheerless grey hanging over them, like a marsh- 
vapour, which is objectionable on the score of 
colour amd in respect to the dull November-look it 
gives his pictures. Sketches are well, very well, for 
amateurs and young artists, but they are prejudicial 
to a man of Mr. Fraser’s standing. 

C. Lees, R.S.A., sends his conventional “Ice Scene” 
(437) and “ Golfers” (75). In the former a blooming 
apple-woman stands in the posture of a ballet- 
dancer. The ice is too solid, and the sky is feeble. 
We expect better things of an R.S.A. than paintings 
in the style of Punch without their humour. 

594. “Genevieve ;” R. Herdman, A. Charmingly 
conceived and cleverly painted. It is quite the 
modest maiden of Coleridge that stands in the lonely 


colour of it does not kill the delicate sunset hues. | face, and succeeded in rendering its beauty and 
Mr. Herdman’s portraits are proofs of his originality, | simplicity with great happiness. The execution is 


but his colours are not so good as in the “Géne- | not very striking, but it is af honest endeavour to 
vieve,” and they are too diffuse as'it were. | do well. 


373. “Castle Tarim ;” Horatio Mucculloch, R.S.A.| 860. “A Bacchante,” in marble; Alex. Galt. 
We have left this picture for the last paper as a | Voluptuous without the animation of those fren- 
kind of bonne bouche, like children who reserve a | zied creatures we read of in Grecian fable. No 
choice morsel for the final sweetening, whether it be | frenzy here, no inspiration, but a simper of great 
a fat fig or a dropsical pear. A defiant-looking | satisfaction at her ivory breast and rounded shoulders. 
castle frowns at a stormy sky ; the castle is almost | We recommend the perusal of a certain play of 
aruin. Great boulders lie strewn about the fore- | Euripides—if Mr. Galt is a Greek scholar—where 
ground beneath the castle, filling the mind with | these wild tigresses play a very prominent and 
battles of the giants; a bare, rocky land this, as | ferocious part; at present he seems to have confined 
rugged and defiant as the castle itself. Strange | his reading to Lempritre’s Dictionary. 

weird-like gleams light up rugged eminences, anda | 855. “Hamlet,” a bust in marble; John Hutchi- 
hurrying company of rain-clouds chase one another | son. We like this reading of Shakespeare's great 
across the sky. One corner of the picture is left | dramatic riddle. A most intellectual forehead, with 
bright—a break in the angry sky—an undertint of | that contraction of skin between the eyes indicative 
that copper colour peculiar to stormy weather, with | of deep and anxious thought; a finely-cut, sensitive 
a few purple masses showing a golden lining. The | nose, with expanded nostrils that tell of sudden 
distant hills are rich in purple. Dividing the land | gusts of anger; thin, determined lips, expressive of 
whereon the castle frowns from the opposing shore | an iron will; and eyes that look piercingly into 
is a blue water, indicating an inland sea. Alto- | space—not the search for a visible object, but the 
gether this is a grand picture, and reminds us of | cognisance of spiritual things; and a thin furrow 
some of David Cox’s marvellous masses of colour, running beside the nose and joining the mouth, 
and many of David Cox’s powerful thoughts. | which is slightly drawn down. This reminds us of 
Though Mr. Noel Paton has sent no new pic- | the bitter shafts of satire Hamlet was too apt at 
tures of merit this year, yet we hear that he has | flinging. This is grand thinking ; not mere beauty 
been busily engaged over a series of works for | of feature, but the soul that shines through such 
engraving, entitled the “ Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” | — cv eee seen marty sane —— fails a 
and so this may account for his almost non- | oo rr hie, wre a vel ; rae se? > Gas 
appearance at the academy. His sketch for the | 5 © morsaegy ah =» hon re conned . "His 
large picture of “ The Pursuit of Pleasure” shows | *°* is apes aie Phili > ah soso t vies it 
considerable talent, and is fresh in colour. We Sethe eatiies sm eéiieh of ‘he , an ge . 
had the pleasure of seeing this in company with | Camiies of mouth, a splendidly-developed fore- 
the larger and more matured idea; but the infant | head; tied. & penstentine er - 

has more life and animation in it than the adult. | yr ct 





236. “ Neevie, Neevie, Nick-nack ;” Peter Gra- 
ham. A divided turnip is waiting to be guessed 
for by an anxious boy. Jock is the proprietor of 
this delicacy, and Wullie is the anxious boy with 
the “ divining soul.” The happy turnip lingers in 
division behind Jock’s back, in Jock’s greedy 
paws, and there is great expectation as to who 


854. “Mrs. Dunlop;” Clark Stanton. A most 
charming old lady, with plenty of character in her; 
a funny old lady, we should imagine. There is cha- 


| 


| racter in the adjustment of her most appropriate 


little cap. Mrs. Dunlop ought to present her com- 
| pliments to Mr. Stanton for introducing her to the 
| public so well and presentably. Mr. Stanton ought 


| to bless the stars that brougt him in contact with 
shall be the possessor of the better half. The ex- | such a delightful personage. He has succeeded de- 
citement is well expressed in Wullie’s diffident servedly, for he has told no lies about Mrs. Dunlop, 
features. The drawing of his legs and arms is 8 | nor spared any pains in his work. Mr. Stanton sends 
trifle wrong, the head appearing too large for the | some clever medallions, and two happy ideas; 875, a 
body ; but the stem of a tree has been introduced | young reveller in the shape of a jovial little “ Faun,” 
with great effect, and shows Mr. Graham’s power | and 876, a most graceful and ethereal little “Peri,” 
in painting bark. “ Evening” (420), by the same | whose soul, Moore tells us, “was sad, and whose 
artist, is very true and tender painting. The | wings were weary.” Mr. Stanton’s sylphide carries 
gentle light of evening bathes a brotherhood of | out the idea of Moore’s line very happily. 
firs in soft hues, the ground breaks openly against | In finally glancing at the Scottish Academy we 
the sky, and the mossy foreground, together with | shall endeavour tc give a general idea of its faults 
the wrinkled stems, join in producing a most | and its beauties; butwith a gentle hand as it were 
charming little picture. put a glaze over the pictures that shall heighten 
847. “Bust of Professor Blackie ;” William Brodie, | the beauties and lessen the faults, so as to give to 
RS.A. Mr. Brodie gives us the idea of a man of the artist a feeling of satisfaction, and to the in- 
talent and a man of energy. There is a fearless | a spectator agp george and we 
uplifting of the eyes, that tells us of daring inquiries | must keep one greatly neglected point more pro- 
hs 5 tore philosophy. There is the me" brow | minently in view—namely, that both critics and 
of honesty—not that vulgar but indispensable | artists have much to learn. Three-fourths of the 
honesty in matters of £s. d., but the noble honesty world imagine that all the learning ought to, and 
of thought and purpose—that distinguishes the does, lie on the artist’s side. With a humble 
— — soo seg m hal et A s beg apology to pt mighty “Teer'ische imagine 
anscript from nature, idea | they are in the wrong. ree- 
omatieg from Mr. Brodie’s mind, Professor Blackie | that the artist’s work iS to paint his best and leave 
must be a remarkable man. | his best to the malice prepense or misguided 
873. “Medallion of Sir John Bowring ;” W. | adulation of the remaining quarter: that any 
Brodie, R.S.A. A marvellous piece of execution. | idiot who can discern a paint-brush from a broom. 
The lines of the features are most delicately traced handle may come kindly forward with a pat on the 
out, the faint marking of the veins exquisite work, | a eg, rane a mage of a eg to 
and the character well stam No want of mind | “ Vandyke Brown,” ora clumsy kick to “ Mor- 
here ; plenty of penetration erm a slightly cynical ghen Jones,” and that it is the bounden duty of 
curve of mouth—all illustrations of the great fore- | the artist to take all these marks of favour or dis- 
sight of this talented but unfortunate politician. _| approbation with humble cheerfulness. But ex- 
Mr. Brodie has two fine marble busts of “Lord | cuse us, well-disposed but misguided three-fourths 
Kinnaird ” (845) and “ Earl of Rothes” (849). He | this is an error!» “ I am not here to speak in 
is a sculptor of great powers and imagination. Jones’s praise so much as to speak what I do 
859. “Sophronia and Olinda at the Stake ;” A. | know ;” and what I know is this, abandoning the 





forest whilst the shadows grow longer and the pure 
nm light of evening broods over those tufted pines. 

e artist has done well in co) ing the minstrel. 
Her blush and attitude suggest a tale of love. The 
landscape has been very tenderly painted; the 
drapery of the figure falls in graceful folds, and the 


H. Ritchie, A. There was t scope for a fine | plurality of persons, that if it is the artist’s duty 
| result in the subject Mr. Ritchie os awe but | to work with perseverance and observe with daily, 
| we fear he has not availed himself of the oppor- | nay, hourly care, more so is it the imperative duty 
‘tunities presented. The figures are heavy and | of the critic to study the works of the artists of 
| wanting in shape, and there 1s little passion in the every age, and be for ever comparing them with 
| features. We fear this reading of Tasso is a failure. | the works of that greatest master—Nature. If the 
| Miss Amelia Paton has attempted a simple, quiet artist must be humble and diligent, more so must 
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be the critic. He must remember that he is not | but to retain. But in this new scheme the shares | a larger outlay than the acquisition of a similar 


the master, but only the pupil ; that every picture 
he sees is a lesson, and it depends on the 


are to be only 1s., expressly in order to attract the 
working-classes, while the prizes are to range from 


diligence of his study whether his qualifications | 1502. downwards. Now, I don’t for an instant assert 
as a critic shall be sound or worthless. He must | that there is not many a working man who is not 
remember that criticism is not merely a com- | as able to appreciate a good picture as any noble- 


bination of pretty metaphors and a harmonious | man of the land; but it is 


ectly absurd to suppose 


arrangement of periods, with scraps of humour lying | that a man, earning, say 18s. a week, who suddenly 


dispersedly about his pages ; but that it is an honest 
expression of his thinkings (nct so much transitory 


} 


becomes the possessor of a picture worth 100/, can 
retain it, much as he may admire it. It must in- 


thoughts on the subject of art); that his thinkings | evitably be sold, probably for two-thirds of its 
must have a basis of experience of the eye, and if | alleged value ; and will of course be bought, not by 
possible of the hand, and that his opinions must | another working man, but by one of the usual pic- 
partake of truth and charity. I do not mean to say | ture-buying class (so displacing, I may add, in the 
that this model of perfection is always to be met | market the works of some other artist). The whole 
with (“ Iconoclast” and “Maulstick” lead one to | thing, then, results in a roundabout but not the less 
contrary views); but this I do say, that if critics | pemmicious or unmitigated system of lotteries, which 
thought less of their own pert smartness, and more | the working classes are not yet familiar with, but 
of the artist's heavenly powers, they would furnish | which, if suffered to spread, will shortly do untold 
the world with some knowledge on art (which, as | ” 


things go now-a-days, they fail todo). They would 
give the artist more genuine satisfaction (which, 
Heaven knows, they rarely do and would love jus- 
tice and humanity (which God and men know very 
well they never do). 

ere are few very striking pictures in the 
academy this year, but a tolerable collection of 
good ones. “Loch Achray,” by Horatio Maccullech ; 
“The Dying Contrabandist,” by J. Philip; “The 
Gloucestershire Orchard,” by James Archer; and 
“ Winter in Glencoe,” by C. E. Johnston—in their 
various styles, and for their various aims—we judge 
to be the lords of the exhibition. All have a good 
purpose. well carried out in colour, form, and hand- 
ling. “George Buchanan translating the Psalms,” 
by James Drummond; “Dr. Rochecliffe in his 
Study,” by John Fraser; “ Valley of the Avon,” by 
Sam. Bough; “Minnow Fishing,” by J. C. Win- 
tour—run very close to the first troupe ; all of them 
possessing their merits, only in a minor degree, the 
element of power being less prominent—but still 
excellent productions. 

McTaggart’s impending “Retribution,” and 
Nicol’s “ The Woman that owns him,” are the two 
best academical jokes. They want engraving, for 
more extensive circulation. 

In portraits Macnee’s “ia yvrdszwy” holds the 
palm. “Alexander Morison,” by the same artist, 
follows closely in her wake, and his “ Arthur 
Halkett,” by Sir J. W. Gordon, is a good third; 
fourthly, Steele’s “Boy and Pony” stands un- 
rivalled in its combination of the portraiture of 
human and animal life. Crawford’s “Mrs. Wod- 
drop” is the queen of beauty ; and Graham Gilbert’s 
“Rey. Leishman ” is the essence of a charitable and 

mtlemanly divine. “Hamlet,” in sculpture, by 

utchison, and “Mrs. Dunlop,” in modelling, by 
Stanton, are wonderfully beautiful; whilst the 
medallion of “Sir John Bowring,” by Brodie, is the 
utmost perfection of basso-rilievo. 





SHILLING ART UNIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has taken place between Lord 
Ellesmere and Lord Shaftesbury on the subject of 
one of those disguised lotteries called Shilling Art 
Unions, where for a shilling a workman has a chance 
of getting a picture worth 150/. Lord Ellesmere, in 
directing the attention of Lord Shaftesbury to an 
announcement in a Manchester paper of the “ Art 
Union of Great Britain,” in which the name of the 
latter noble earl appears as a vice-president, says— 


“T am not op to and have frequently sub- 
scribed to Art Unions in various places. They do 
not encourage, perhaps, a very high style of art; 
but, no doubt, it is better there should be a general 
diffusion, though it be of second-rate productions, 
rather than only a few first-rate specimens in the 
exclusive possession of the wealthy. Hitherto, 
however, Art Unions have been so conducted that 
the gambling element, though not entirely absent, 
has been rendered tolerably innocuous. Each share 
was, andin many is still, a guinea, giving a certain 
right to a print of some sort, and a chance of a pic- 
ture ; which a man who could afford to pay a guinea 
for his chance was likely to be able not only to enjoy 


Lord Ellesmere, while exonerating the promoters 
of these speculations from a want of good, points 
| out the want of security in the arrangements against 
positive fraud, and suggests, as a remedy for the evil, 
that the Legislature should pass an act to prohibit 
Art Unions from offering prizes of more than one 
hundred times the value of their shares. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s reply was that he had written 
to the Secretary to withdraw his name, which he 
had given under the belief that the institution was 
to be a sort of factory bazaar for operatives, such as 
that which existed at Bolton. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AN elaborate document has been issued, entitled 
“A few Reasons why the British Museum should 
be preserved in its ancient Integrity, as by Law 
established.” We extract some of the more salient 
passages :-— 


“From the time of the foundation of the British 
Museum, more than a century ago, it has been a 
depository of objects of natural history and of 
antiquities of various kinds, united with books 
and manuscripts. 

“The century during which the Museum has 
existed has been one unparalleled in respect of the 
gigantic progress which scientific research has 
given to natural history; while the increased 
wealth of the nation, and the advance in the cul- 
tivation of public taste, have during that period 
communicated a great stimulus to the collection 
in the national Museum of objects connected with 
the purposes for which it was instituted. The 
natural history collections have increased to what 
are in fact several departments, each vying with 
and many surpassing the finest collections of their 
kinds in other parts of the world. The books 
have expanded to a library highly worthy of this 
country, and the manuscripts and prints, and the 
antiquities are of equal importance. 

“The trustees have watched this rapid progzess 


anxiety to meet the fresh requirements for space 
which that progress demanded by gradual but 
continual accessions of ground contiguous to the 
Museum.” 

After adverting to the success of Mr. Panizzi’s 
admirable scheme for converting the quadrangle 
of the Museum into what should be at once a 
noble reading-room and a most comprehensive 


library, and which would leave some of the large 
rooms occupied by the old library open for the 


reception of other collections, the writer contends 
that the collections of natural history should not 
be removed from Bloomsbury. The writer thus 
addresses himself to the contemplated change :— 


“Tt is doubtless true the purchase of land 





eovered with houses at Bloomsbury must involve 


of the collections under their care with a constant | 


extent of grass-land at Kensington ; but, on the 
| other hand, it is to be borne in mind that the 
| chase of the latter and the cost of the new buildi 
| must both be paid for at once or in the ensuing 
| three or four years; whereas the extension hitherto 
contemplated by the trustees around the Museum 
| involves only a gradual acquisition of the ground, 
| and consequently an expenditure extending over 
many years. The design for such an extension 
and the buildings contemplated in it would, in- 
deed, be formed on a complete and comprehensive 
| plan ; but all that would be necessary, for the pre- 
sent, towards carrying that plan out, would consist 
in the securing the ultimate reversion of the land, 
| and in the purchase for immediate requirements 
of a comparatively small number of leases. The 
| fortunate circumstance that the land required is 
| allthe property of one nobleman would doubtless 
| render the ultimate acquisition of the reversion of 
| it by the British Museum a simple negotiation. 
| Furthermore, the expense of removal, and the risk 
of injury to the collections, no less than the years 
that must ensue during which no relief can be 
afforded to the existing establishment — years 
| during which the facade must remain encumbered, 
as it now is, with the antiquities of Halicarnassus 
—are no light arguments against the project of 
breaking up the establishment. When to these 
considerations is added the additional expense 
involved in the formation of a scientific library, to 
say nothing of the costliness of the facade of 
new building, assuredly the gradual though syste- 
matic extension of the British Museum north- 
ward for the natural history, and westward for 
the antiquities, the uninterrupted exhibition to 
the public of the collections even while that ex- 
tension is going forward, and the profound con- 
Viction on the part of so many men of science 
that the welfare of science is involved in this 
extension, are arguments to which an economy of 
a few tens of thousands is no answer.” 





BRITISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS.* 


Mr. Reperave prefaces his useful invento 
of the collection of water-colours at Sou 
Kensington, founded on Mr. Sheepshanks’s 
original gift, and since aided by Government 
and private liberality, with an able essay 
on the commencement and growth of the 
art in Great Britain. In treating on 
this theme, so congenial to his mind, Mr. 
Redgrave points to the reputation which, 
from the earliest times, English artists en- 
joyed for miniature-painting in water-colours, 
illustrating the truth of his statement from 
the beautiful works of Hillyard, the two 
Olivers, Hoskins, and Cooper. Passing on to 
tempora painting, he thus describes what is 
called ‘stained drawing,” from which has 
arisen the present school of water-colour 
painting :— 

“In this method the whole drawing was carefully 
wrought up in Indian ink, and when thus completed 
| a few tints representing local colour were thinly 
| added over the various parts. This branch of the 
| art, as followed at the end of the last century, was 
| topographic rather than artistic. 
| ““ Sometimes the practice was a little varied as far 
| as the first process was concerned, the whole work 
| being carefully drawn in with the pen before the last 
| colour tinting was added ; and this use of the pen, 
| frequent in the works of Hearne and Rooker, is to be 

noted, since it was developed into a means of great 
expression and beauty in after times in the hands of 
Prout and Nash, who, as is evident from drawings in 
the exhibition, made it valuable in the delineation of 
buildings and architecture. Literally, a greater 
number of the last century are little better than 
coloured prints, and, in fact, their mode of execution 








* Inventory of the British Water-Colour Paintings in 
the Fine Arts Collection at South Kensington. With an 
Introduction, by R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A. (London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.) 
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is analogous ; the printing press in one case supply- 
ing the black and white ground which the artist had 
to prepare in the other, and to either of which 
colour tinting was afterwards applied. Even true 
artists (such as Cozens, a man with real art-feeling) 
went no further than to substitute a grey or blue 
monotone instead of the Indian ink, in all other 
respects following the above practice.” 


Then followed that t movement which 
was to raise water-colour drawing into a 
national art :— 


“The old mode of preparing the drawing in a 
uniform tint was given up, and the work com- 
menced by laying in each object with its true 
local colour, shadowing and rounding each with 
individual tints of the same local colour neu- 
tralized in due relation to the situation in the 
picture of such objects, and the various hues and 
reflexes by which its colour was influenced. Thus 
it will be seen that the practice was exactly the 
reverse of the former—the local tints were first 
laid in, the shadows added after. By these means 
the art, in the hands of Girtin and Turner, made 
rapid progress.” 


Its extension, and the increase of its pro- 
fessors, called into existence two societies, the 
Old and New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours—the former having been established 
in 1805, and the latter in 1832. 


“ Both societies,” says Mr. Redgrave, “ contain 
many artists of distinguished talent, and whose 
works are highly attractive to the public ; but 
the exclusive principle being adopted in both, all 
young candidates for their membership have still 
for a time to struggle with the difficulties of their 
predecessors, and to make their way to public 
estimation by exhibiting their works in contact 
with the stronger and. more forcible efforts of the 
painters in oil.” 


we come to Professor Roscoe on the “ Measurement 
of the Chemical Action of Solar Rays.” The 
heating rays of the solar spectrum vibrate most 
slowly, and are situate near the red end; while 
at the violet end are found the most rapidly vibra- 
ting, or chemical rays, by whose agency plants 
decompose the carbonic acid of the air, assimilate 
the carbon, and give off the oxygen for the use of 
the animal creation. The intensity of the chem- 
ical rays is measured by an instrument which con- 
tains equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen, and 
enables the quantity of hydrochloric acid formed 
by their combination to be accurately ascertained. 
The mixed gases do not combine in the dark, and 
the quantity of acid formed is directly propor- 
tional to the incident light. In order to insti- 
tute a comparison, it is necessary to agree upon a 
unit or standard flame. This is obtained by a 
jet of ignited carbonic oxide gas of known dimen- 
sions. The unit amount of chemical action is that 
effected by such a flame acting for one minute, at 
a distance of one metre, upon the mixed gases. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Ow Thursday the general meeting of the members 
of this society and their friends was held in the 
Middle Temple Hall, the use of which had been 
granted for the purpose by the benchers of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. 

The ancient and noble hall was almost entirely 
filled, and a large portion of those present consisted 
of ladies. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Robinson, the Master of 
the Temple, who occupied the chair, in opening the 
P i said that the place where they had 
assembled was the most strikingly interesting 
locality in the City of London, and perhaps in the 
whole of England. In those halls the chivalry of 
the Knights Templars was wont to be seen, and the 
whole vicinity cught to be rescued from what was 
comparative obscurity, in order to show one of the 
most remarkable, if not one of the brightest, periods 
of British history. 





Ten thousand such units are called one chemical 
degree of light. In measuring thesun’s action, the 
chemical photometer must not be exposed to the 
full blaze of its beams, or the effect would be too 
violent. A known portion of solar rays are there- 
fore admitted through a small aperture, and by 
means of Silbermann’s heliostate the solar image 
is reflected all day upon the same spot. When 
the effect of a given portion of the light is known, 
the effect of the whole can be calculated. A 
cloudless day should be selected for these obser- 
vations. In one experiment, made on the 15th 
of September, 1858, the total action of the sun at 
7h. 9m., a.m., was 5°54 degrees; and by 9h. 14m. 
it reached 67°61 degrees. The larger action, as the 
sun rises higher, is occasioned by the diminution 
of the colum. of air through which its rays pass, 
and a consequent lessening of their absorption. 
Knowing the law according to which this effect 
takes place, the action of solar rays upon different 





















































The inventory is well arranged for easy 
reference, with the numbers and the subjects 
of the various painters, and the date in which 
they flourished. 











SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 





Royat Iystitctron.—Tuesday, April 17th, 3 o'clock. T. 
Spencer Cobbold, M.D., F.L.S., ““On the Structure, 
Habits, and Affinities of Herbivorous Mammalia—The 
Giraffe.”"—Thursday, April 19th, 3 o'clock. David J. 
Ansted, Esq., M.A., ERS. “On some recent Researches 
in Physical Geography and Geology—The Atlantic 
Ocean."— Friday, April 20th, 8 o'clock. T. Spencer 
Cobbold, M.D., F.L.S., “On the Scope and Tendency 
of the Natural History Sciences.”"—Saturday, April 21st, 
3 o'clock. F. A. Abel, Esq., “On some Results of the 
Association of Heat with Chemical Force, practically 
applied.” 

Royat Socrety.—-Thursday, April 19th. The Croonian 
Lecture: Dr. J. Pettigrew, -‘On the Arrangement of 
the Muscular Fibres of the Ventricular Portion of the 
Vertebrate Heart." 

Ixstrtvution or Crvm Ewnorxeers.—Tuesday, April 17th, 
“On the Efficiency of various Kinds of Railway Breaks, 
with Experimental Researches on their retarding 
Powers'"’ by Mr. W. Fairbairn, M.LC.E. 


Indian Currency and B 
—*On Crystallised Potassium,” by Mr. C. E. Long. 


folk, as proved by a Well at Yarmouth;” by J. Prest 
wich, Esq., F.G.S.—2, “‘ On a Well in the Tertiary Sand: 


Pilbrow, Esq.—3, 


pose of considering the advisability of holding th 


May and June next. 








SCIENCE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


parts of the globe, or upon different planets, can 
be calculated. Thus Mercury experiences an 
action equal to 2125-0 degrees, while Neptune en- 
joys only 0°4. The differences upon the earth are 
very striking. Thus, at noon, at the vernal 
equinox, Melville Island has 3°51 degrees solar 
chemical action; Manchester, 47:15; and Cairo, 
105°3. Chemical action of this kind is greater 
at elevations than on the sea level. In the high- 
lands of Thibet, where wheat flourishes at 12,000 
and 14,000 feet above the sea, the sun’s chemical 
action is one and a half times as great as in the 
adjacent lowlands of Hindostan. It is to be 
regretted that, at present, there is no easy and 
portable instrument for making these observations. 


ABNORMAL AND Norman Formations IN 
Prants.—This subject, which has a close bearing 
upon Darwin’s theory of the “ Origin of Species,” 
formed the subject of a lecture by Mr. Maxwell 
T. Masters. Among the instances of variation ad- 
duced, were cases in which the 
oxlip, and the cowslip, were grown 


from the same stem. 


Specimens were exhibited | 


The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read by Mr. Henry W. Sass, the Hon. Secre- 


The Rev. Thomas Hugo read a very interesting 
paper upon “Domesday Book,” which is now de- 
| posited in the new Record Office in Chancery Lane. 
We are favoured by the Master of the Rolls, he 
said, with permission to-day to inspect what may be 
considered the noblest of the treasures committed to 
his guardianship, the venerable record of Domesday. 
I may therefore be doing a service to some of our 
members if I present them with a brief account (and 
our programme of this day necessarily imposes bre- 
vity) of this most remarkable compilation, which 
will be likely to make their inspection of the original 
more instructive and valuable. The sources from 
which my information is principally derived are, be- 
sides some considerable knowledge of the record 
itself, the works of Bishop Kennett, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and Sir Henry Ellis; the latter of whom, in 
his most excellent introduction to Domesday, has 
presented us with a vast amount of information, de- 
rived from a study of many years of the precious 
original, and whose words I shall use on several 
occasions, from a consciousness that no better could 
be employed. Domesday was commenced about the 
year 1084, and was completed in 1086. It was 
formed by a transcript or abstract of the breviates, 
which were in the first place compiled from 
local information in the different counties, and 
subsequently forwarded by the justiciaries to Win- 
chester, where they were copied, rather, as it would 
appear, in a more contracted form than the returns 
actually furnished, and placed in a consecutive 
series, The justiciaries or commissioners had been 
appointed with full powers to collect information. 

ose for the Midland counties were—Remigius, 
| Bishop of Lincoln; Walter Giffard, Earl of Bucking- 
| ham; Henry de Ferers; and Adam, the brother of 
| Budo Dapifer. Before I enter into the mode by 
| which these commissioners obtained the matter of 
| their returns, a word may be necessary respecting 





rimrose, the | the name of the record itself. It has at various 


m the same | 
seed. Also the Hunterian herbarium contains a | . a ” : 
specimen of a primrose and a cowslip springing | Its English name of “Domesday” has been variously 


times borne various appellations, as “‘ Liber de Win- 
tonia,” “Rotulus Wintonie,” and “Liber Regis.” 


| interpreted. By some it has been held to allude to 
the day of doom, from the minuteness and w 


Statistical Socrety.—Tuesday, April 17th, 8 o'clock, ** On 


Cuemicat.—Thursday, April 17th, 8 o'clock, “‘ Contributions 
to the History of Curnamic Acid,” by Mr. D. Howard. 


GeorocicaL Socrery.—Wednesday, April 18th, Papers to be 
read—l, “On the Presence of the London Clay in Nor- 


and Clays at Bury Cross, near Gosport,” by James 
“On some Foraminifera from the 
Triassic Clay at Chellaston, near Derby,” by T. Rupert 
Jones, Esq., F.G.S., and W. K. Parker, Esq.—A Special 
General Meeting will be held at 8 o'clock, for the pur- 


Society's Evening Meetings at Burlington House in 


Tue Sun’s CHeEmicat Aoction.—Continuing 
our summary of recent Friday-evening lectures, 





illustrating the experiments of Professor Buck- | 
man in ennobling the wild oat, and in producing | 
from seeds of the Glyceria aquatica and Glyceria | 
fluitans plants which differed from the parents. | 
In another case a weeping willow, of the sort | 
- | whose leaves are rolled in a spiral coil, after re- 
$s | taining this character for twenty-five years, sent 
up a shoot which produced flat leaves of the 
common form. White sweet peas are much less 
liable to variation than the dark sorts, and the 
yellow hyacinths are more constant than other 
colours. Mr. Masters considers that the varia- 
tions take place within certain limits, and he 
stated that in the “ most highly specialised groups 
of plants, those whose structure is most complex, 
most concentrated, and removed from the leaf 
type, as Composite, Umbellifers,” &c., exhibit little 
or no exaltation of the type ; while those nearer to 
the type frequently exhibit this change, although 


e 








the opposite one, degradation, is more common. 





nature of its details—“ Quia nulli parcit sicut nec 
us dies Judicii ;’ while by others it has been 

said to derive its name from the fact that it was 
deposited in the King’s treasury in the Church of 
Winchester or Westminster, and in a particular 
lace in one of those churches, called Domus Dei. 

t was greatly valued, and kept under three locks 

and keys in the custody of the auditor, chamberlain, 
and deputy-chamberlain of the Exchequer. Soon 
after its completion it was removed to Westminster 
—was in 1696 placed in the Chapter-house, and, 
down to a very recent period, remained there, till it 
has found a better and safer place of deposit 
in the gew Record House attached to the Rolls 
Chapel. The following was the mode of com- 
pilation :—The nga upon the oath of the 
sheriff, the lords of each manor, the presbyter of 
every church, the reves of every hundred, the bailiff 
and six villeins of every village, were to inquire into 
these several particulars: the name of the place, 
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who held it in the time of King Edward, who was 
the present possessor, how many hides there were 
in the manor, how many carrucates in the demesne, 
how many homagers, how many villeins, how many 
cottarii, how many servi, what free men, how many 
tenants in soccage, what quantity of wood, how 
much meadow and pasture, what mills and fish- 
ponds, how much added or taken away, what the 
gross value in King Edward’s time, what the pre- 
sent value, and how much each freeman and socman 
had or has. All was to be triply estimated : first, 
as the estate was held in the time of the Confessor ; 
then, as it was bestowed by King William; and, 
thirdly, as. its value stood at the formation of the 
survey ; and, what should by no means be forgotten, 
the jurors were also to state whether any advance 
could be made in the value. It may easily be con- 
ceived that this inquisition was not very popular, 
The writer of the “Saxon Chronicle” is hardly able 
to suppress his dislike of the whole proceeding, 
which exhibits itself in the contemptuous declara- 
tion that, shameful as it is to relate what he thought 
no shame to do, there was not a single hyde or virgate 
of land—no, not an ox, or cow, or hog, which did not 
find its place in the return. It is nevertheless un- 
deniable that the survey was fairly and justly made, 
and with little or no severity, even in cases where 
the owners of property refused to furnish a return. 
The jurors at Croyland Abbey are mentioned in 
terms of great commendation by Ingulphus as 
“benevoli et amantes,” and as not making a very 
scrupulous return either of the extent or value of 
the possessions of that house, thus anticipating and 
guarding against future exactions. The classes of 
tenants mentioned in the survey are, after bishops 
and abbots, barons, thanes, vavassores, aloarii, 
tenants in allodium, milites, liberi homines, socmens, 
tadmanni, villani, bordarii or cottagers, burs, servi, 
censorii, porcarii, homines, angli or lici—terms 
in general of very considerable latitude. The lands 
are terra, arable land ; planum, open country ; silva 
and nemus, wood; pasuagium, feeding of hogs; 
pastures, pasture; pratum, meadow land; maresc 
or mora, marsh or fen; vineyards, of which the re- 
cord enumerates 38 or more—indeed, few of the 
great monasteries seem to have been without them ; 
mills, salt works, iron and lead works, stone quar- 
ries, fisheries—especially of eels, herries, and on 
—vivaria and fishpools, “ad victum monachorum.” 
Lands are measured by the terms hide, carucate, 
solin, virgate, bovata or oxgang, acre, perca, and 


| 


the record was directed to be made’ there was no | 
injunction to furnish a return of churches. Their 
mention, therefore, is accidental only. All the 
churches mentioned in the record do not amount 
to more than about 1700. This, however, is by no 
means even a remote approximation to the truth in 
this respect, as will be acknowledged when it is 
stated that no mention is introduced of any of the 
churches even in London. Of historical facts there 
are but few decided notices, and by far the greater 
number of these are accidentally introduced. Among 
the illustrations of ancient manners are those of 
holding lands for three lives, of the ordeal, of the 
sport of hawking, of the custom of a widow not 
marrying again within a year, &. The results 
which were attained by this laborious compilation 
fully justified the care that had been spent upon it. 





An exact knowledge was thereby obtained of the 
| es cere of the Crown; a complete list of all 
ndowners ; a means of exactly ascertaining the 
military strength of the country ; a knowledge of 
the possibility or not of increasing the revenue ; 
and last, but by no means least, the possession of a 
register of appeal in all cases of disputed property. 
By its means definite judgment could be given on 
the value, tenure, and service of all the lands in 
the kingdom. It does not, however, appear that any 
considerable result was arrived at in the way of re- 
venue. There was a tax raised some while subsequent 
to its compilation of 6s. on every hide of land, but 
it is far from certain that we are correct in referring 
this impost to the previous survey. From what has 
been now advanced—and time and our long pro- 
e will not admit of more—full though the 
subject is of interest, and likely, therefore, as it is to 
be the subject of some future communication, it is 
abundantly evident that the estimate entertained of 
it by the accomplished scholar whom I have more 
than once previously quoted, is fully justified by the 
intrinsic merits of the record itself, the study of 
which has occupied so long a period of his laborious 
and honourable life. “Domesday Book,” says Sir 
Henry Ellis, “is a mine of information which has 
not yet been sufficiently wrought. MIlustrations of 
the most important and the most certain kind upon 
our ancient institutions, services, and tenures of lands, 
are still to be drawn from it, and its metal cannot 
be exhausted by the perseverance of any single 
labourer.” 


Another paper, giving a long and elaborate ac- 
count of the origin and history of the Temple was 





quarantena, or 40 of these latter. Money is com- 


puted by the libra, marc, ora, a j half- | Smith described the armour and some other anti- 
Most of these | quities belonging to these learned and ancient 


penny, farthing, and minuta or mite. 
werecomputations of money, asthe penny was the only 
coin known in England till long after the date of the 
survey ; and the halfpenny and farthing were literal 
fractions or broken parts of the penny. 
conjectured that the figure of the cross, which occurs 
so constantly on the reverse of the pennies of a long 
line of sovereigns, was intended to facilitate this 
process of division. The customs and services men- 
tioned as belonging to various cities and burgs are 
minute and interesting. Here are some of those of 
the city of Chester:—If any freeman committed 
burglary and added murder to the crime, all his pro- 
perty was forfeited to the king, and himself made 
an outlaw. Any one guilty of bloodshed between 
Monday morning and the ninth hour of Saturday, 
was toforfeit 10s. ; if fromthe ninth hour of Satur- 
day to Monday morning, 20s. On the greater festivals 
manslayers forfeited 4/. ; on other days, 40s. A mis- 
behaving widow was to forfeit 20s. Whoever laid 
claim to land in the city, and failed to prove his 
right to it, forfeited 40s. If a fire happened in the 
city, the person at whose house it broke out for- 
feited three ore of 20d. each: of these forfeitures 
two-thirds went to the king, and one-third to the 
earl. Any man or woman giving false measure, or 
selling adulterated beer, forfeited 4s., or was placed 
in the dung chair, “cathedra stercoris,” and paid 4s. 
to the bailiffs. Ifa trader came into the city with 
his pack, and opened it between the ninth hour on 
Saturday and Monday, or any festival, without 
licence of the bishop’s officer, he forfeited 4s. The 
record contains also a multitude of incidental parti- 
culars in respect of markets, tenures, criminal pro- 
ceedings, &c. With regard to ecclesiastical matters, 
itis much to be regretted that in the precept by which 








It has been 


read by Mr. Bassett Smith; and Mr. Bernard 


societies. The company then repaired to the Par- 
| liament chamber and the library, and having 
| carefully inspected these chambers, they next pro- 
| ceeded to the Inner Temple Hall and Library, 
| and the Temple Church. Leaving the Temple, 


| 


| the members bent their steps to Bridewell Hos- 
pital and Stationers’ Hall, both buildings worthy 
| a visit by those who are partial to archzological 
| studies. But the chief attraction of the day was 
| undoubtedly the Record Office, where, by the 
| special permission of the Master of the Rolls, the 
| members in small parties were allowed to inspect 
“ Domesday,” the chief of our ancient historical 
records. The general impression of those who 
participated in this treat seemed to be that they 
were going to see a document which was worn, 
ragged, imperfect, and scarcely able to be touched, 
and the writing of which could only be read in 
shreds and patches by the aid of some powerful 
magnifying glass. Judge, then, of their surprise 
when they found two large, sturdy, and firmly- 
bound yolumes, entirely perfect from begin- 
ning to end, the leaves being of vellum or 
parchment, quite fresh and clean, with the 
exception of the thumb-marks, and the Latin 
text being written in fine bold characters, in 
a reddish-black ink, which seems to have lost 
none of its original hue by age. Each page has 
two columns of text, and the first word of each 
chapter, as well as important words throughout 
the text, appear in red ink. Dover is the first 
| town of which an account is given, and thus occu- 
| pies what, in modern times, is called the title- 
page. The names of the principal landowners, 











or tenants, precede the narrative of each county 
or city; and it was mentioned by one of the 
officials that at the present day the lineal descen- 
dants of a few of those persons still hold the 
same land in respect of which their forefathers 
are registered in “ Domesday.” The two volumes 
are of different sizes; the first and largest, which 
is about 15 inches long by 10 broad, being the 
best and most carefully written. Anabridgment 
of the entire work, beautifully written and illu- 
minated, and supposed to have been prepared for 
the king at the beginning of the 13th century, 
was also shown to the visitors, and excited much 
admiration. The illuminations, which are of the 
brightest colours inlaid with gold, represent in- 
cidents in the life of Edward the Confessor. Some 
extraordinary and ancient iron chests were also 
exhibited ; and altogether the trip to the 
Record Office was highly instructive and gratify- 
ing ; and the members of the society expressed 
themselves indebted to the intelligent officials for 
the courtesy and attention they had received. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ox Wednesday night, at a meeting of this society, 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt in the chair, the paper read 
was “ On Stoneware,” by Mr. Edwin Goddard. The 
author began by pointing out what were the charac- 
teristics which distinguished stoneware from other 
kinds of pottery. The definition of stoneware 
given in the handbook of the “Official Catalogue of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851” was as follows :— 
“Stoneware is a dense and highly-vitrified material, 
impervious to the action tte and of i 
strength ; it differs from all other kinds 
earthenware in this important — that the 
ee aa Ge ‘used together.” 
e stoneware as made in Lambeth might be 
regarded as a vitrified body the surface of which 
was coated with a glass or glaze formed at a high 
heat by the combination thereon of a portion of 
silica—a constituent of its own—with the soda of 
decomposed salt in a state of vapour, generated by 
throwing salt into the kilns when the requisite heat 
was attained. Mr. Goddard gave an outline of the 
early history of the Lambeth potteries, and men- 
tioned the principle improvements which had been 
made in the manufacture during the last forty years. 
Forty years ago the trade suffered from many impe- 
diments, and the potters then in Lambeth were in 
number some six or seven, working some sixteen 
small kilns of seven or eight feet in diameter, the 
age of each kiln being under 20/. worth of ware. 
e clay best suited for making stoneware was 
brought from Devonshire or Dorsetshire, and recently 
a deposit had been found at Farnham in Surrey: the 
main supply, however, was from the two first coun- 
ties. The best quality was found at d varying 
from twenty to twenty-five feet from the surface. 


The method of glazing originally adopted was de- 
scribed, and the author pointed out the modifications 
that modern ingenuity had introduced, and discussed 


the question as to the cause of the brown tint some- 
times given during the process. The various kinds 
of kilns employed then came under review, and the 
author described in detail the kiln recently invented 
and patented by Mr. John Cliff, which appeared to pos- 
sess some important advantages. The difficulty with 
regard to the consumption of smoke, which had caused 
so much trouble and expense, was now, he thought 
surmounted. The present state of the trade in 
Lambeth was on the whole satisfactory. In place 
of some sixteen kilns, turning out each under 20/. 
per kiln, they had now about seventy, turning out 
each, perhaps, at an average, 50/. Gratifying as these 
results were, and apparent as was the progress made, 
it was equally certain that much more remained to 
to be done. When in the short space of forty years 
so much had been accomplished, they had still a 
right to hope for greater things, not only in the 
new markets daily opening up in foreign countries, 
or in the new uses which might be suggested for the 
articles; but the manufacture itself was, in his 
opinion, still capable of very great improvement, 
which a more scientific application of chemi 





would effect. 
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GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE committee of this association having deter- 
mined upon conducting occasional excursions to 
different places of geological interest, a large 
number of the members availed themselves, on 
Monday last, of the facilities afforded by the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, to visit Folke- 
stone, with a view to examine the strata of this 
particularly-interesting part of the coast. The 
party was under the guidance of the president (the 
Rey. Thomas Wiltshire), Professor Tennant, and 
other members. They spent several hours on the 
shore, investigating the chalk, greensands, and 
gault, and procured a considerable number of 
characteristic fossils, and thus brought the above- 
named formations practically before the student, 
affording him a more correct idea of the rocks and 
their contents than a library of geological works. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tunis useful exhibition was opened on the 11th inst., 
and will repay the visits of all who are interested in 
the construction of public buildings or private 
dwellings. On entering the handsome rooms of the 
association the eye is struck by the strong fight 
which Gothic styles are making with the mongrel 
Italian and Greek which has so long made our 
cities ugly and wearied our souls. A closer 
inspection, however, discovers little worthy of 
unqualified praise ; and it is evident that our w ould- 
be Gothic institutions are for the most part them- 
selves in the fetters from which they kindly offer 
to relieve their neighbours. Without entering into 
an esthetic disquisition on the comparative merits 
of the Gothic or the Greek, we may narrow the 
question by remembering one simpie fact, that, 
however grand or beautiful red Greek architecture 
may be, we are hardly ever invited to accept it, but 

ut off with some bastard abomination like the 
Pl gallipots or the incongruous and clumsy 
Town Hall at isis. 

The objection to our modern disorders of archi- 
tecture is that they offer no pleasure to the eye, and 
usually fail to answer the purpose for which they 
were constructed. They have rendered our towns 
monotonous—veritable penal settlements for those 
whose nerves vibrate in the presence of the beautiful ; 
and have accustomed us to Courts of Rheumatism 
instead of Courts of Justice, Parliament, or Talking 
Houses in which our talking is rendered difficult, 
and concert-rooms that have an objection to har- 
Monious sounds. 

Our wants—would they were crying wants, I 
would cry with the force of all the children who 
are cutting their teeth at this dismal season—are 
utility and variety. Let us in a brief glance see 
what the architects now exhibiting offer in these 
directions. The chief designs are for Assize 
Courts at Manchester; that chosen by the citizens of 
Cottonopolis is not present, but is, we understand, 
Italian, and we hope not more than what we are 
used to. No.1. in the catalogue is one of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” by Mr. W. H. Crossland. 
It has considerable merit, and the ample front is 
rich and striking; but it has the vice of the 
common Italian style, its being too monotonous 
—too much made up of repetitions of similar 

s. The elevation towards Dunn Street is 
better as regard svariety'; but it lacks unity, and its 
several parts scarcely look as if they belonged to 
the same building. No. 12, a competitive design 
for the same object, is varied, and has that pic- 
turesqueness which we expect in Gothic; but 
when we come to the designs of Mr. Allam, for 
which a second prize was awarded, we are struck 
with the pertinacity with which false principles 
stick, like burrs, to an evidently able man. No. 29 
is a stiff building of the Italian sort ornamented 
with Gothic windows and high roofs, and further 
decorated with a questionable sort of mustard-pot. 
The same idea is transferred into imitation Greek 
in 31. In the centre is of course a pediment, 
which, like most modern pediments, fails in car- 
rying out the original idea, which is never ac- 
complished except when this angular formation 
stands out simply, clearly, and boldly against a 





background of sky. Pediments are scarcely ever 
effective in adorning civic situations; and if we 
loved one ever so, we should protest against 
overlaying it with a ponderous mustardpot, as 
Mr. Allam has done. 

In the Gothic interior of Mr. Allam’s plan we 
havea bad imitation of a cathedral, obviously un- 
fitted to the kind of purpose, for a “public hall” 
is required. Mr. T’Anson deserves praise for 
many portions of his design for the Cambridge 
Guildhall, so far as the outside is concerned ; but 
his interior is, to our mind, a mistake. Such a 
room ought to be elegant and comfortable—that 
which he proposes looks cheerless, and is made 
unpleasant to the eye by an open roof supported 
by the ugliest combination of straight, heavy 
timbers that can be conceived. 


No. 52. Another design for the Cambridge 
Guildhall, by Messrs. De Ville and Green, is far 
better, and one of the most picturesque combina- 
tions in the exhibition. But even here more 
freedom would have been an advantage. 


To come to minor things, No. 90, design for a 
chapel at Knightsbridge, by Mr. C. Gray, isa clear 
adaptation of Lombardic form. No. 135 is a 
grand design for a parsonage, but lacks an appear- 
ance of sufficient window-light. It is useful to 
have warnings and scarecrows, and Mr. Tarring has 
supplied them in the hideous and cumbrous 
“mansions in Goat-road, corner of Prince 
Albert’s-road, Kensington; erected for William 
Jackson, Esq.” We give the description at full 
length, and would suggest that photographs of 
the architect and owner should be appended to 
these monstrosities. If we had an esthetic 
police, both would be taken up, and their work 
og down. “Penge School for Infants,” by 

r. E. Nash, No. 150, suggests philanthropic 
objections to covering up the poor little dears 
under such a smothering roof, and there seems a 
deficiency of window-light and air. St. Philip, 
of Bristol, will be better off with his schools, 
judging from No. 152, by Mr. W. Godwin, who 
has agreeably combined both form and colour. 
Without committing ourselves to all the detail, we 
must praise Messrs. Walton and Robson for their 
Folkestone shops, No. 166. The business part 
lcoks well suited to its purpose, and the dwelling 
part comfortable. Had we streets with a variety 
of such houses, our towns would soon become 
delightful places fora promenade. 


Mr. F. R. Wilson has endeavoured to solve the 
question of Cupial or Gothic, by two higgledy- 
piggledies, one of each style. Proceeding through 
the catalogue, but with many jumps, we arrive at 
practical “Suggestions by Messrs. Mair and Co., for 
Mosaic Roofing,” by Mr. Digby Wyatt; and we 
are glad to learn they are being carried into effect, 
as they exhibit agreeable combinations of form 
and colour, with that geometrical regularity which 
fits them for their purpose. 

Mr. E. Roberts gives us a sketch of a school 
erecting at Finchley. The design forcibly re- 
minds us of a cotton-mill, and its proprietor need 
not be surprised if a government inspector steps in 
to see if his machinery is properly fenced. 

No. 287 is a pretty “ half-timbered house,” 
erecting by Mr. Habershon for Lord Lilford. We 
should like this very well if wooden houses were 
still rational things in England, which we deny, 
and we object to introducing timber in order to 
get ornament at the expense of utility. 

The Parliamentary quarrel on the subject will 
give additional interest to Mr. Scott’s designs for 
Government Offices, but while we acknowledge 
that gentleman’s great talentland heartily wish he 
may prevail over his meagre Greek enemies, we 
cannot help thinking that we must have a still 
wider departure from the monotony of an Italian 
front than is shown in his original design of the 
front of the proposed building. 

No. 341. The “Grand Hotel,” for which Mr. 
Ernest George obtained a gold medal from the 
Royal Academy, is one of the best things exhibited, 
and affords a good deal of the harmonious variety 
which a Gothic building should possess. It would, 





however, be improved, if the line of the roof were 
not so uniform and straight. 

We must add, in conclusion, that Messrs. Min- 
ton and Mair both exhibit encaustic tiles of an 
execrable character, and we notice many acces- 
sories of architecture that will be found worth an 
attentive examination. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





NOTICE.—The Lirerary Gazette having now become 
vested in a new Proprietary, the Public are respectfully 
informed that every endeavour will be made to render 
it worthy of their confidence and support. 

A Reaper at Ketis.—We feel much obliged to our cor- 
respondent for his kind wishes and valuable suggestions, 
which are fully in accordance with our own views. 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sm,—I enclose for publication a translation 
of adocument which has been forwarded to 
me by order of his Excellency the Governor of 
Venice, and signed by him. So high a tribute 
to genius cannot but prove of great interest to 
every man of refinement. 

I an, Sir, yours obediently, 
Morris Moore. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 

“We have the pleasure to communicate to you 
that, in ——— of your having with immense 
success publicly exhibited in Paris,* Munich, Dres- 
den, and Vienna, in furtherance of pious and phil- 
anthropic objects, the picture of “Apollo and 
Marsyas” in your possession, and of this picture 
having been everywhere acknowledged to be not 
only an undoubted original by Raphael, but one of 
singular interest, and in consequence, moreover, of 
your having desired to exhibit the said picture in 
this Accademia di Belle Arti, side by side with the 
corresponding original drawing by Raphael, the 
Supreme Ministry of Worship and Public Instruc- 
tion, in reply to the petition which you had ad- 
dressed to it, and in consideration that the exhibi- 
tion of your famous picture side by side with the 
original drawing belonging to this academy would 
be of the deepest interest to all artists and lovers of 
art, forwarded orders to the government of this 
Luogotenenza, not only to grant you the public ex- 
hibition of your picture of “ Apollo and Marsyas ” 
side by side with the corresponding drawing belong- 
ing to this academy, in a suitable place in the 
same, but in every possible way zealously to assist 
you towards this object. 

“At the same time the Supreme Ministry of 
Worship and Public Instruction, in order to protect 
so great a treasure as an original picture by Raphael 
from every possible risk through inadvertent hand- 
ling, enjoined the government of this Luogotenenza 
to make arrangements that the usual Custom-house 
operations be waived respecting the case containing 
it, especially on your quitting Venice, and that, 
above all, be omitted the opening of it, or the placing 
of any seal upon it, lest its contents be endangered. 

“Tn the orders given on this head to the Presidency 
of the Accademia di Belle Arti, and in the under- 
standing entered into with the I. R. Prefecture of 
Finance, you will have recognised the ready zeal 
with which the government of this Luogotenenza 
has fulfilled the high behests of the Supreme 
Ministry. 

“In the meantime steps will at once be taken 
that the name of Montagna be removed from 
Raphael’s original drawing of “ Apollo and Marsyas,” 
belonging to the Accademia di Belle Arti of Venice, 
and that its authenticity be established ina way to 
cause all doubt to cease. 

“ Ageept the assurance of my highest consider- 
ation. “ TOGGENBURG. 

“Venice, March Ist, 1860.” 











* The “Apollo and Marsyas” was not se exhibited at Paris. 
At Munich and at Venice it was exhibited in aid of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund ; at Dresden and at Vienna, in aid 
of the Schiller Foundation Fund. 
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OBITUARY. 





Viscount GuILLaMoRE died a few days since in 
Dover-street, at the age of 27. His lordship, who 
was an officer in the royal navy, was the eldest son 
of the second viscount by a daughter of the Hon. 
Berkeley Paget, and grandson of the Right Hon. 
Standish O’Grady, many years Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, who was raised to the Irish 
peerage in 1831. The late lord, as we learn from 
the “ Connty Families,” was born in 1832, succeeded 
to the family honours in 1843, and married, in 1853, 
Ada, daughter of the late Mr. Arthur Blennerhassett, 
some time M.P. for the county of Kerry. By his 
death the families of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
Lord Gort, Lord Massy, the De Montmorencies, and 
Norburys are placed in mourning. 

Sm Tuomas McManoy, Bart., G.C.B. died at his 
town residence in Great Cumberland Street, in the 
81st year of his age,a few days ago. The gallant 
general was a son of the late John McMahon, Esq. 
some time comptroller of the port of Limerick ; his 
mother was one of the Stackpooles of the county 
of Cork. He was born in December, 1779, and 
entered the army towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. He saw active service in almost every quarter 
of the globe, and held the post of commander of the 
forces at Bombay from 1839 till 1847. He was ap- 
pointed to the colonelcy of the Ist Foot in 1847, be- 
came a K.C.B. in 1827, anda G.C.B in 1859. He suc- 
ceeded in 1817 to the baronetcy, which had been 
conferred by the Prince Regent upon his brother, 
the late Right Hon. Sir J. McMahon, with a special 
remainder to himself. By his wife, Emily Anne, 
daughter of Michael Robert Westropp, Esq., Sir 
Thomas had issue five daughters and four sons. He 
is succeeded in the title by his eldest son Colonel, 
now Sir Thomas Westropp McMahon, C.B., of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, who is married and has issue. 
The present baronet served with distinction in the 
Sutlej campaigns, and afterwards as assistant quar- 
termaster-general to the cavalry division in the 
Crimea, and was made a lieutenant-colonel for dis- 
tinguished services in command of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

Mr. JeLincer C. Symons, one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools, died at his residence, near 
Great Malvern, of rapid decline, a few days since, 
in the 51st year of his age. Perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of Canon Moseley of Bristol, there was none 
whose name was more widely known than that of 
Mr. Symons in connection with the great educational 
and reformatory movement. The son of a country 
clergyman, who held the living of Radnage, Mr. 
Symons was born in 1809, and received his educa- 
tion at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1831. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1843; but soon began 
to combine with his more strictly professional duties 
an attention to literary questions, aud more espe- 
cially to the statistics of education and crime. His 
writings attracted the attention of the Government, 
by whom he was nominated in 1847 one of the in- 
spectors of schools. The various pamphlets, 
speeches, lectures, &c., and more elaborate treatises 
on social subjects which he published in the in- 
terval between that date and the present year fill up- 
wards of six pages of the new catalogue of the British 
Museum. Mr. Symons is also known and remem- 
bered for a controversy which he carried on against 

t. Whewell respecting the revolution of the moon 
upon its own axis, and for an elaborate essay on the 
authorship of “Junius.” He was also a frequent 
contributor of amusing papers to the pleasant pages 
of Once a Week. On one occasion also Mr. Symons 
offered himself as a candidate in the Liberal interest 
for the parliamentary representation of Stroud, but 
we are not sure whether he actually proceeded to 
the poll. He married in 1845 Angelina, daughter 
of Mr. Edward Kendall, late of Davy Park, and 
formerly high sheriff of Brecknockshire, by whom 
he has left an infant family. As we learn from the 


* Book of County Families,” Mr. Symons represented 





a younger branch of the ancient house of Symons, 
of the Hatt, near Stratton, Cornwall, a family who 
came over with the Conqueror, but afterwards 
returned to Normandy, though one of their descen- | 
dants afterwards became one of the earliest members | 
of the illustrious Order of the Garter. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Oxrorp.—The Senior Proctor willreceive the names 
of candidates for the second public examination in 
the School of Liter Humaniores, either from them- 
selves or their tutors, at Magdalen*Hall, on Friday, 
April 20, from 1 o'clock till 2; and Saturday, April 
21, from 1 o'clock till 3. Each candidate must 
exhibit to the Proctor—1. His matriculation paper; 
2. The testamur of the Moderators; 3. A List, 
signed with his name, upon the printed forms issued 
for that purpose, of the subjects and books in which 
he offers himself to be examined. Candidates are 
requested to apply to the Senior Tutor of their 
college or hall for printed forms for their list of 
subjects, 


The following notice is issued by desire of his | 


Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 


FRANCIS JEUNE, Vice-Chancellor. 
Pembroke College, April 3. 


“LinackE ProressorsHir OF PHYSIOLOGY IN THE 
Usrversity oF OxForD. 

“The electors to the Linacre Professorship— 
namely, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Visitor of 
Merton College ; the Warden of Merton College; 
the President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London ; the President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England; and the President of the Royal 
Society—will proceed to the election of the First 
Professor on Thursday, the 24th day of May, or as 
soon thereafter as may be. 


“The emoluments of the Professor will be the 
proceeds of four Fellowships suspended, or to be 
suspended, in Merton College, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 800/. per annum, so soon as four Fellow- 
ships shall hove been suspended. 

“In the meantime he will receive the annual pro- 
ceeds of the Fellowships suspended at the time of 
his election, together with the amount which has 
accrued from these Fellowships since they became 
vacant. The Linacre Professor willalso be Tomlin- 
son-Aldrichlan Professor of Anatomy. Out of the 
endowments of these united Chairs, which amount 
to about 200/. per annum, will be prid a Demon- 
strator of Anatomy and Keeper of the Physiological 
Collection, at such time as to the University shall 
seem fit. 

“The Linacre Professor is precluded from prac- 
tising either medicine or surgery. 

“The other regulations respecting the Linacre 
Professor may be seen in the University statutes (ed. 
1858, Tit. IV., sect. 1, § 13, p. 22), and the ordin- 
ances in respect of Merton College, sanctioned by 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

“Candidates are to send their applications, ad- 
dressed to Felix Knyvett, Esq., Secretary to the 
Archbishop, Lambeth Palace, London, §., on or 
before the 15th day of May, 1860.” 

Members of the University who are desirous of 
receiving instruction in the Hindustani language 
during the ensuing term are desired to call upon 
Major Chambers, the teacher of the language, on 
Wednesday, the 25th of April, at 2 o'clock, at the 
Clarendon. His lectures will be given on such days 
and at such hours as will be found most conveni- 
eat after communication with his pupils. Those 
gentlemen who desire to receive instruction three 
times a week will have to pay a fee of 3/. for the 
term, and those who desire to attend lectures six 
days in the week will have to pay a fee of 5/. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, his editions of the 
Bégh o Bahér and Baitdl Pachést, ond his Hindus- 
tani Manual are used at these lectures, and may be 
had at Mr. Parker's. 





Osx Wednesday the Earl of Airlie was reinstalled 
Lord Rector of Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen, in the presence of a large assemblage of 
the students and citizens. His Lordship addressed 
the audience at considerable length, and was in the 
afternoon entertained by the students at a banquet 
held within the college buildings. 


MISCELLANEA. 





Sourn Kenstxeton Museum.—During the week 
| ending 7th April, 1860, the visitors have been as 
follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free 
days, 4991; on Monday and Tuesday, free evenings, 
3773. On the two students’ days (admission to 
the public 6d.) 967; one students’ evening, Wed- 
nesday, 359. Total, 10,090. 

Tue TovrMative CrystTat.—It is well known 
that this crystal is of the greatest rarity. Some 
thirty years ago it was first found in England 
under very peculiar circumstances. I extract the 
following account of its discovery from the letter 
of a gentleman who was an eye-witness of some 
of the facts. Iam not aware that the circum- 
stances have been published before. They will 
recall to the memories of antiquaries the discov 
of the wooden image of Minerva which was found 
near the Watling Street, and cut up for fire- 
wood :—“ A farmer named Ellis, taking out stones 
from a hedge to repair the roads, found a fine 
crystal a few inches below the surface. He won- 
dered ; so did all who saw it. He then, however, 
dug away, and strange to say, cartloads, good 
and bad, were carried to the adjoining lane, and 
there beaten and trodden and crushed by the 
cart-wheels. One country yeoman, wiser 
than the rest, speculated, and gave farmer Ellis 
10s. 6d. for the finest one (the same would now 
make 10 guineas!) The farmer paused, and ordered 
no more to be removed; but whilst he slept, 
others stole them away. Miners from Cornwall 
were caught in the very act, and were brought 
before magistrates. Stillthe old man persisted in 
his folly, and to show it to the passers-by, he built 
a pig-house adjoining his dwelling, in the wall of 
which he placed six or eight fine pieces, with large 
beautiful crystals, and the children, having no 
better taste than Ellis or his neighbours (and 
which could not be expected), struck off the 
shining parts, battering every little speck, to get 
it for the purpose of adorning their little mud- 
houses in the lanes for play! However, the 
substance is left as a proof how nature’s most 
valuable productions may be neglected, spoiled, 
and lost through unfortunate ignorance. The 
source from whence they were procured is ex- 
hausted. I have seen the place, and heard from 
Ellis himself what I have related. A few pieces 
are in his possession, which he values highly ; too 
high for my purse. The phosphate of lime, a 
six-sided crystal, is often found with it, 
and the black rocky matter connected with the 
crystal is scoria, which bears affinity to it. Some 
of the crystals are the size of a large cupping- 
glass.” Unfortunately, the letter makes no men- 
tion of the locality !— Notes and Queries. 











This day, in a handsome volume, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 7s. 
HREE HUNDRED SONNETS. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Author 
of ** Proverbial Philosophy,” “ Ballads,” “ Lyrics,” ** Tales,” 
& 
Arrtncr Haut, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 
This day is published, 
HE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life” and “‘ Adam Bede.” 
In Three Vols., post 5vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 
Witit1as BLacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Now completed, in Two Volumes, 
Tae PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 

Author of “ Sea-side Studies,” the “ Life of Goethe,” &c. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, price 12s. 
in cloth. 

Wiiiram Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Jonn Bennett, Watch Manufactory 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 
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DENMAN, 


ODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c: Finest importations, 20s. per 


dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- | 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing .con- | 


nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them! 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Worse ry Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques *‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
FEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 


PRICE.— Immediate and unreserved Sale of the 

and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 

which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arrang te quent on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with the enormous discount, 
amounting tono less than 54§ per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. AMOTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul’s 
Church Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 6s. 6d. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue. 
Duty Free and Discount off—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 44d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
doubie twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 647. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 
2s. 94d., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred robes in rich 
glacé ducape, very stout and handsome, 1/. 5s. 6d., warranted 
value 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 37. 3s., will be cleared out at 1} guineas. 
A large parcel of pure Italian floss-silk robes, stout. rich, 
and e dingly hand , are all marked 2/. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest French glac¢ silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tiques, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 22 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
double width, 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadere 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked 11. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 4/. will be 
cleared at 2} guineas. 310 richest broché bar, and figured 
two flounced robes, down in the catalogue at 90s., for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. 11d. the robe, original cost 27. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 1/. 4s. 6d., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glacé, broché, plaid, chén?, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe: 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5/. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glact, chéne, flounced 
silks, moire antiques, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
61, may be picked from at 2. 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated{at 37. 10s., reduced to 11. 15s. 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1/. 18s. 6d, are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 71., 
may be had at 3} guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, price 4/., reduced to 2i. 5s. 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full robe; 
these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
glacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 








1s. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 


diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 


robe. 300 pieces, 1s. 114d. per yard, wide width, worth 27. | 


the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
eee Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64d. per yard,‘estimated value 
2d. 

Tobe, worth 2/. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 1} guinea 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
d@'Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glacé silks, mantles, duty free, worth 32. each, are 
all marked 1/. 1s. 570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 1} guineas each, 
Mahy amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glacé, 
and are really worth 4/. to 5i. 

in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free.—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 11. 3s. 6d. the | 


The superb and costly Stock | 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—Deane & Co. manu- 


facture and supply every description of iron and brass 
bedsteads, and have at all times a large stock of these articles 
on hand, together with beds, mattresses, palliasses, &c. Full 
particulars of sizes and prices, with illustrations, sent by 
post (free). 


TOOLS.—In this department will be found every im- 
plement requisite for the practical or scientific horticulturist, 
including all modern and improved inventions. Illustrated 
priced lists, on application, post free. 

Mechanical Tools of every description. Also, 


Tool Chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted 
quality, and varying in price from 6s. to £12, They are 
well adapted for the amateur, the practical mechanic, or the 
emigrant 


ECONOMIC COOKING STOVES, 


RANGES, &c.—Deane & Co. recommend with con- 


doing a large amount of work with a comparatively small 


large or small families. In operation daily in the stove and 


self-actinz range, and the improved cottage range, each with 
oven and boiler. 


Prices OF THE RANGE :— 
4 feet wide ......£13 10 0] 5 feet 3inches ..£21 0 0 
4 feet 3inches .. 15 0 0©/| 5feetGinches .. 2210 0 
4 feet Ginches .. 1610 0] 5feet9incees .. 24 0 0 
4feet9inches .. 18 0 0/6 feet .......-.. 25 0 0 
Sitet. ......00. 1910 0 


cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, affording 
a choice snited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
Ladies’ Scissors in choice variety. 


Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the con- 

venience of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have 

a complete Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting 

up a Family Residence, embracing all the various 

ments of their Establishment, and calculated greatly to 

facilitate purchasers in the selection of their Goods. The 
list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses—46, King William Street, London 
Brid, 


ge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory—2 and 3, Arthur 
Street East, London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment—1, Arthur Street East, London 
Bri 


dge. 
Export Warehouses—Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


WHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on lication 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, NDON. 
R. B. is enable@to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 


RicHarD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


Y EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. 
The Pale Newfoundland, pure and tasteless, the Light 
Brown, cheaper and of good quality. The demand for 
these Oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal 
properties, has so greatly increased, that{Mr. Keating, being 
desirous to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 
imports direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Brown 
| from the Norwegian Islands. The Pale may be had in Half- 
| ints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s.6d. The Light 
rown, in Pints, 1s. 8d.; Quarts, 3s. At 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 














Post Free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
| No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
| consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight, Even- 


| ing. 


| 
| 
} 
} 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC 


(CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Price 2s. 6d. each ; framed from 5s. 6d. 


Each Portrait with Brief Biographical Notice and Fac-simile 
| 


| Archbishop of Canterbury 
| Bishop of Durham {| Rev 


| Bishop of Exeter Rev 


| Bishop Trower | Rev 


Autograph. 
NOW READY, 
| Rev. Canon Stowell 
Bishop of London | Rey. Canon Girdlestone 
. Derwent Coleridge 
. Thomas Jackson 
. Daniel Moore 


Bishop of Winchester | Rev 


| Bishop of Oxford | Rev. J. E. Kempe 
ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL | 


Bishop of Carlisle | Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey 
Bishop of Ripon Rev. Dr. Cureton 

. Dr. Goulburn 

Dean of Westminster | Rey. Thomas Dale 

Dean of Winchester Rey. J. M. Bellew 

Dean of Canterbury Rey. ©. B. Hutchison 
Dean of Chichester Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 
Dean of Ely Rey. Daniel Wilson 
Dean of Carlisle Rey. J. C. Vaughan, D.D. 
Archdeacon Hale Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D. 
Archdeacon Denison Rey. Hagh M‘Neile, D.D. 


| Archdeacon Bickersteth Rev. W. Gresley 


fidence their improved Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first 
cost, simple in construction, easy of management, capable of | 


consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in sizes suitable for 


fender department; where may also be seen the improved 


| Lord-Justice Knight Bruce 


DEANE's TABLE CUTLERY has been| (}XOVERNMENT 


celebrated for more than 150 years for quality and | 





Archdeacon Evans | Rev. H. L. Mansel 
Rev. T. Robinson, D.D. Rev. J. W. Reeve 
Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. | Rey. J. H. Gurney 


Immediately, 
Rev. W. W. Ch ys, and Archd Musgrave. 
HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
Price 4s. each ; framed from 7s. 
Now ready, 
The Solicitor-General 


The Recorder of London 
R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 





Vice-Chancellor Wood 
Lord Wensleydale 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly M. D. Hill, Esq. 
Sir Hugh Cairns Samuel Warren, Esq. 
Immediately—The Attorney-General. 
Masow and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


UPON’ FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Analogically, Historically, 
and Statistically. By Jxo.GrossuitH. All Denominations 
of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 
Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 
find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 


Pirer & Co., Paternoster Row. 








THE PAPER DUTY. 
YNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, 
W.C., being desirous of giving the Literary World the 
full benefit of the Abolition of the Excise Duty on Paper, 
invite gentlemen preparing works for the press to send to 
them for an estimate prior to engaging with a Printer. 


Specimens of Type and Paper sent free by post. 
LYNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, W.C. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
vour for Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of 
the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the delicacy of 
Children and Invalids. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled ies are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


~ W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
De WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUT- 
FITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Offie@rs, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; 
elothing for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military 
uniforms, and civilian dress, of the best material and work- 
manship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &e. ; ladies outfits ; 
furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, em- 
bracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ae. ee 



































é 
4 Say anp Seat, py EvizaperH WETHERALL. Burcon’s Memor or P. F. Tyruzr. | Osporne’s Cruise 1v JAPANESE WATERS. 
4 Barteman’s Lire oF Bishop Witsoy. Tue Two Sicies, sy Jutia Kavanacu. Tae CuraTE AND THE Recor. 
: McCurxtocr’s VoracE oF THE “ Fox.” Tue Lirritz Beauty, py Mrs. Grey. Rawtrxson’s Bampton Lecrures. 
THe Man oF THE PeorLe, sy W. Howrrt. Mansex’s Luaits or Reticious THovenr. Herzen’s Memors or Carnerrve II. 
McCosn’s Inrurrions OF THE Minp. | Secretray’s Lire or Ropert NELSON. Gossr’s Lerrers From ALABAMA. 
TurovucH Trrot To Venice, By Mrs. Haut. | Kixe’s [rattan VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. WHEN THE Snow Fauts. 
4 Biocrapuigs, By Lorp Macavay. | MaDEMOoIsELLE Mont, 4 Tate or Rome. Dickson’s Unrry or rae Sciences. 
Menor anp Remains or W. C. Roscoe. Waar is Reveiation? sy F. D. Maurice. Story or THE Lire or STEPHENSON. 
‘ RussE..’s Diary ry Ivv1a. Marsuman’s Lire or Carey. A Lapy’s Tour rounp Monte Rosa. 
4 Lorp Exery’s Mission To Curva. Kewty’s Lire ry Victoria. Atmost A Herorxe. 
‘ Tue Season Ticket, py Sam Suicx. Seven Years, py Jutta Kavanacu. | Forpes’s Natura. History or Tae Seas. 
Owen’s PALRONTOLOGY. CaNTERBURY Sermons, By A. P. STANLEY. Count Cavour, sy Bast. H. Coorzr. 
Lire anp Lerrers oF SCHLEIERMACHER. Hoimey House, sy WuyTe MELVILLE. Waire’s NoRTHUMBERLAND AND THE BorDER. 
Crytoy, sy Sim J. Emerson TENNENT. Hamatton’s Lecrures oN MErapnysics. Entx-co-Bracu, sy W. H. Maxwet. 
Beneaia, py Mrs. Vinat. Howrrr’s History oF THE Unirep States. JOWETT ON THE THessaLontans. New Edit. 
Brown’s Sermons ON THE Divive Lire. BLaKEsLEY’s RestDENCE IN ALGERIA. Tue Great Trisutation, By Dr. Cummane. 
History or Heyry IV., py M. W. Freer. Oxtp Leaves, sy W. H. Wiis. Trotore’s Decape or Iratian Women. 
i Kout’s Travets rounD Lake SuPERior. | Hue Miuter’s Lecrvnes ox Grower. Sentor’s Jounnat Kerr wx Torker. 
T TransFormaTion, By N. HawrHorve. | Live or M. A. SchimreLPENNINCK. Tue Eart’s Cepars. 
y, Passinc THoucuts, By Miss SEWELL. | Travers oy Perv, sy S. 8. Hm, Kixestzy’s Goop News or Gop. 
“4 Norruern Arnica, By G. W. Cooxe. Grorrry Hamuyn, py Henry Kinesiey. Hasatton’s Lire or James Witson. 
ill Bzrore Coneress, By E. B. Browne. Quakerism, BY J. S. Rowntree. E.uis’s Vistrs To MADAGASCAR. 
ry : Tuscany rv 1859, py T. A. TROLLOPE. | CoRRESPONDENCE OF Str GeorGE Rose. Mitter’s Testimony oF THE Rocks. 
McLeonv’s Travets iv Eastern AFRica. | Tue Pecuiium, By T. Hancock. Memorks oF THe Ducuess or ORLEANS. 
a Tue Mrvister’s Woore, By Mrs. Stowe. | Tue Queen or Hearts, py W. Cotzins. Wewp’s Prrexges From West To East. 
RoBERTSON ON THE CORINTHIANS. | Grermore, a Story or Country Lire. Tue Berrrams, py AnTHoNy TRoLLore. 
id, Vaucuan’s ExeiisH REVOLUTIONS. RecREATIONS OF A Country Parson. Patey’s Evmpences, EDITED BY WHATELY. 
“4 Travets 1x Morocco, &c., By Mrs. Murray. Tuorneury’s Lire rm Spar. Hopson’s Twe_ve Years 1x Ivp1a. 
L to ] A Lave ror « Lirs, sy Divan M. Mvtocg. Pa.ueske’s Lire or SCHILLER. MO6.LLHavsEN’s CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Darwin ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. Macxkay’s TRAVELS Iv AMERICA. Txomson’s RESIDENCE IN PALESTINE. 
Reminiscences or AssHETON SMITH. Agaryst Wixp anp Time. Syivan Hotr’s Daveurer. 
eS A Tate or Two Cities. Horrman’s Earty CurisTIANITy. Wa po.r’s Latest Jovrna.s. 
Miscetiantes, By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Parpor’s Episopes or Frencu History. Crvmuizep America, By T. C. Grarran, 
Setr-Hep, sy SamvEL SMILEs. Kane's WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. Repprxe’s ReminiscENcEs oF CAMPBELL. 
Trnnyson’s Ipyiis oF THE Kine. MISREPRESENTATION, By A. H. Drury. Srx Years rv Russa, By an Eneuisn Lapy. 
Miss NicurincaLe’s Norges on Nursinc. WHEWELL's PaiwosorpHy or Discovery. Tue Sem-Deracuep House. 
Doran’s Princes or WaLEs. Memortats or THe Ducness RENEE. Leicn Hunt's AvropiocrarHy. New Edit. 
Overs or Horace, By ToEopoRE Martry. Ricuarpson’s TRAVELS Iv Morocco. Tue Scourixe oF THE Wurre Horse. 
Tue West Inpres, py ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Waics ts Wuicu? sy R. B. Brovex. De Quixcey’s Works. 
pre- Peaks, Passks, aND GLACIERS. Mvusens’s Hixpu Parosorry. Acyes Horetoun, py Mrs. Orr ant. 
and JuLian Home, py F. W. Farrar. Yonee’s Lire or WELLINGTON. Reviews, Essays, &c., py M. F. Ossout. i 
ap Masson’s Lire or Mixon. Twetve Years Resmence ry Cutna. Trust anp Triat. By Mary Howrrr. 
cy of Scrence 1x Toeovoey, sy A. §. Farrar. PepEN THE Propnet, By A. M. Brown. Morcan’s Mixp or SHAKSPERE. 
Bownrrnc’s PHiLipprvE IsLanps. Ficute’s Contrrsutions TO PHiLosopuy. WueweE t's DiaLocvss oF Prato. 
Oxp Fruenps, By Acnes STRICKLAND. Kyieut’s History or EnNGuanp. SHAKEsPEARE Papers, By W. Macryy. 
is The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
nd as 
¢ for HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 
e that 
aa The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum. 
N. 
NG SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
os First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
hans 5 
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MESSRS. BELL 


NEW BOOKS. 


hy, 
Now ready, in 8vo, 14s. 
TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS, 
+ chiefly in connexion with Revealed Religion. By the 
Rev. JOHN H. MACMAHON, A.M., Senior Moderator and 
Geld Medallist in Ethics and Logics, University of Dublin, 


Author of “A Translation and Analysis of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics.” 
2 


Now ready, in 8vo, 2nd edition, enlarged, 4s. 6d., 


OUSEHOLD PRAYERS, in Scriptural 

Language, for Four Weeks, Morning and Evening Use. 

With Special Forms fer Various Occasions and Seasons. By 
a Member of the Church of England. 

“They are all, as much as possible, in the very words of 
Scripture, with abundant marginal references to the texts 
quoted ; and it is not their least praise that they are at oue 
and the same time both brief and comprehensive.""—Critic. 


3. 
wer” = Just published, in large type, 8vo, 5s. 
HORT SUNDAY EVENING 
READINGS. Selected and Abridged from Various 
Authors. By the Countess of CAWDOR. 
“It will be a welcome volume to many thoughtful readers, 
and especially to those whose time or health will not permit 


them to read sermons of the usual length.”"—Znglish 
Churchman. Z 


Just published, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S 
SIGNAL :—The Church of England “expects every 
man will do his duty.” By the Writer of “A Plain Word 
to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church.” 

“This work may be very serviceable to the young, and as 
the confirmation season is now approaching, it seems to 
commend itself as a very suitable present for recipients of 
that sacred rite."—Church of England Monthly Reciew. 


5. 
With 9 woodcuts, feap., 6s. 6d. 
AY AND NIGHT SONGS, and the 


MUSIC-MASTER: a Love Poem. By WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. - 


Feap., 5s., in morocco or calf antique, 10s. 6d. 


GHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection 
of the Choicest Lyrics and Short Poems in the English 
Language. Edited by GIRALDUS. 

“Drawn together simply to delight lovers of poetry, and 
this end is abundantly fulfilled. Both skill and research 
have been exercised in the compilation, which forms a trea- 
sury of no common order. The book has carefully arranged 
indices and notes." —Guardian. 


7. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HE GEM OF THORNEY ISLAND ; 
or, the Historical Associations of Westminster Abbey. 


With Frontispiece. By the Rev. J. RIDGWAY, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of North London Collegiate School. 


“Mr. Ridgway’s volume is a valuable contribution to 
English Popular History; and its readers will learn from it 
a deal more than is promised im its title. We see, too, 
that the references are ample and exact.”—Critic. 

8. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HREE MONTHS’ REST AT PAU, in 
the WINTER and SPRING of 1859. By JOHN 
ALTRAYD WITTITTERLY. 


“Mrs. Wittitterly forms and expresses an immense variety 
of opinions on an immense variety of subjects.”—Jicholas 
Nickleby. . 


Mrs. Gaity’s New Book, feap., 3s. 6d. 
HE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and Other 
Tales. With Illustrations, by C. S. LANE. 
“ A capital elder sister's book.”"—Literary Churchman, 
10. 
Just published, feap. Svo, price 6s. 
[etare CIVILISATION. 


By Mr. 
ISAAC TAYLOR. 


AND DALDY’S 


EDUCATIONAL. 


5 
Second edition, post 8vo, 8s. 
A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, 


M.A., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and Head 
Master of the Junior School in University College. 
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Second edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Key’s Short Latin Grammar, 


for 
SCHOOLS. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. €d. 


Materials for Latin Prose Composition. 


By the Rev. P. FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. A Key, to the above 4s. 


3. 
Edition Altera, 8vo, 12s; morocco, by Hayday, 21s. 


' 

Sabrine Corolla in Hortulis Regie 

SCHOLE SALOPIENSIS CONTEXUERUNT TRES 
VIRI FLORIBUS LEGENDIS. 


4 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


First French Book; being a New, Prac- 
tical, and Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
French Language. By F. E. A. GASC, M.A., French 
Master at Brighton College. 


5. 


Second edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Materials for French Prose Composition; 
or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With 
copious Foot-notes and Hints for Idiomatic Renderings. 
By F. E. A. GASC, M.A. A Key to the above, 6s., just 
published. 

6. 


Feap., Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Histoires Amusantes et Instructives; 


or, Selections of Complete Stories from the best French 
Authors, chiefly contemporary, who have written for the 
Young. With English Notes. By F. E. A. GASC, MLA. 


‘ 
Post 8vo, 4s. 


The Elements of the English Language, 
for Schools and Colleges. By ERNEST ADAMS, Esq., 
Assistant Master in University College School. 

“An admirable manual of our mother tongue.”—JDaily 

News. 


Fourth edition, revised, crown 8vo, sewed 2s.: cloth 2s. 6d. 


The Student’s Text-book of English and 
MODERN HISTORY, with Genealogical Tables, By D. 
BEALE. This work is divided into periods, so that the 
occurrences in one country appear in due connection with 
the events of another, It is used in preparing for the Civil 
Service and University Examinations. 


9. 
Third edition, enlarged, 8vo, 2s. 


A Practical Synopsis of English History ; 
or, a General Summary of Dates and Events for the use of 
Schools, Families, and Candidates for Public Examinations. 
By ARTHUR BOWES. This Synopsis is intended to give, 
in the shortest possible compass, a clear and distinct know- 
ledge of English History. The successive events are ar- 
ranged in a tabulated form, and are intended to be 
transcribed or committed to memory by pupils. Great 
pains have been taken to secure accuracy by a comparison 
of authorities. 

10. 
In Four Parts, crown 8vo. Parts 1,2, and 3, 2s. 6d. each; 
Part 4, 1s. 6d. or in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Test-Book for Students; comprising 
sets of Examination Papers. Designed for Students pre- 
paring for the Universities or for appointments in the 
Army and Civil Service, and arranged for general use in 
Schools. By the Rev. T. STANTIAL, M.A., Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Bridgwater. Contents of Part L : 
History and Geography. Part H.: Language and Litera- 
ture. Part II.: Mathematical. Part IV.: Physical 
Science. 











PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


1, 
New edition, with a Supplement, containing addition 
Words and further Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to, £4 14s. 6d; 
half-bound in Russia, £5 15s. 6d.; Russia, £6 12s. 


R. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTION: 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; combining ex- 
planation with etymology, and copiously illustrated by 
quotations from the best authorities. ‘The words, with 
those of the same family, are traced to their origin. The 
explanations are deduced from the primitive meaning 
through the various usages. The quotations are arranged 
chronologically, from the earliest period to the present time 
The Supplement separately, 4to, 12s. “It is an admirable 
addition to our lexicography, supplying a great desidcratum. 
as exhibiting the biography of each word, its birth, parentage, 
and education, the changes that have befallen it, the com- 
pany it has kept, and the conmnexions it has formed, by a 
rich series of quotations, all in chronological order. This is 
such a dictionary as perhaps no other language could ever 
boast.”— Quarterly Review. 
A smaller Edition, without the quotations, Svo, lis.; 
half-bound, £1 ; Russia, £1 4s. 
Dr. Richardson on the Study of Language. This book is 
now used in preparing for the public examinations. Fep. 
8yo, 4s. 6d. 


2. 

New edition, containing Historical Dlustrations, Autegraphs, 

and Pertraits, copious Notes, and the Author's last 

Corrections and Improvements. 
4s. each. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the In- 

vasion of Juliug Cwsar to the End of the Reign of 
George 11., by HUME and SMOLLETT. With the con- 
tinuation, to the Accéssion of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. 
T. 5. HUGHES, B.D., late Canon of Peterborough. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume’s portion). £1 4s. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett’s ditto). 16s. 

Vols. XI. to XVILI. (Hughes's ditto). £1 12s. 


New edition, almost wy In 7 vols., 8vo, 
HSTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 


cession of George III. to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria. By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., late Canon of 
Peterborough. Being the completion of the History of Eng- 
land from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the present 
Reign. 


In 18 vols. crown 8vo., 


3. 
16th edition, improved, small] 8vo, 7k. 6d.; coloured, 18s. 

LARK’S INTRODUCTION TO 
HERALDRY;; containing Rules for Blazoning and 
Marshalling Coats of Armour—Dictionary of Terms— 
Orders of Knighthood Explained—Degrees of the Nobility 
and Gentry—Tables of Precedency—48 engravings, including 
upwards of 1000 Examples, and the Arms of numerous 

Families. 


4. 
Second edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. €d. 
HE SPEAKER AT HOME;; or, Public 
Speaking and Reading. By the Rev. J. J. HAL- 
COMBE, M.A. 

“Mr. Halcombe’s book is well-meant, well-timed, and iz 
the main well-put. The suggestions for the acquirement 
of extempore speaking are practical and judicious."~ 
Atheneum. 

5. 
Recently published, small 8vo, with 106 Illustrations, és. 


\EOLOGY in the GARDEN. By the Rev. 
HENRY ELEY, M.A., Vicar of Bloomfie'd, Essex. 
‘+ Of all the small books on geology which abound on every 
bookseller’s counter, this is the very best. There is no book 
which we would more confidently i to a beginner in 
the science. The statements are very clear, and the facts 
very well selected.”—Guardian. 





6. 
Feap. Svo, 5s.; antique calf, 10s. 6d. 
y R. SINGER’S EDITION of BACON'S 
iM ESSAYS; with the Wisdom of the Ancients. A Re- 
vised Text, with References and Notes. Mr. Singer's is the 
most correct text extant, and is beautifully printed. 
7. 
Uniform with the above, price 6s. 
HE REV. ANDREW JOHNSON’S 
TRANSLATION of BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM; 
or, True Suggestions for the Interpretation of Nature. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
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